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Save    Your  Money 

Aad  when  you  get  m  dollar 
depoait  it  with 


X 


MAS  IS 
COMING 


Zion's  Savings  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

TT7B  pay  4  per  cent.  Interest  on  ssvlngra 

"^     deposits  In  any  amount,  from  $1.00  to 

$6,000.     No  trouble  to  answer  questions. 

Money  sent  us  by  those  ■wiio  do  not  reside  in 

Salt  Lake  City  as  carefully  attended  to  as  if 

you  were  present  to  make  the  deposit  in 

person,  c  Write  for  any  information  desired. 

JOSEPH  F.  SMITH,  Preeident 

GEORGE  M.  CANNON,  Cashier. 


IE  ARE  PREPARED 
FOR  IT  WITH  THE 
LARGEST  LINE  OF 
BOOKS,  XMAS  CARDS, 
TOYS,  GAMES  &  HOLI- 
DAY NOVELTIES  IN  THE 
TOWN. 

DESERET  NEWS 
BOOK  STORE 


No.      6     Main      S  t  r  e   e 
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CONTENTMENT    COMES    WITH   POSSESSION 


nP  you  want  to  be  happy,  you  must  know  that 
your  best  interests  are  protected  and  that 
your  earthly  possessions  are  insured  against 

fire.    Let  us  write  you  a  policy  today. 

HOME  FIRE  INSURANCE  CO.  OF  DTAH 

HEBER  J.  GRAMT  &  CO.  General  Agents. 

20-26  South  Main. 


Clothes  for  Rough  Playing. 


S  soon  as  a  boy  comes  in  from  school,  and  before  he  goes  out  to 
play,  he  should  change  his  better  clothes  for  a  pair  of  overalls 
and  a  darker  colored  shirt.  The  best  overalls,  the  kind  that 
won't  rip,  are  the  "MOUNTAINEER"— made  just  as  good  for 
boys  as  for  men.  Those  with  the  bib  range  in  price  from  40c  to  60c;  the 
plain  ones  for  ages  7  to  15  are  50c  to  55c.  Get  the  boy  a  pair  and 
lete  him  "rough  it" — 'twill  do  him  good. 
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We  hav  e  everything 
a  man  or  boy  wears 


Vol.  XL. 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH,  DECEMBEK  1,  1905. 


No.  23 


THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS. 


W 


E  have  much  pleasure  in  present- 
ing to   our   readers  a  picture   of 
our  missionary  elders  laboring  in 
the  Netherlands  Mission  as  they  appeared 


at  the  conference  held  at  Rotterdam  on 
the  10th  and  11th  of  last  August. 

The  Netherlands    Mission,    which  in- 
cludes Holland  and  Belgium,  is  in  a  very 
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prosperous  condition,  and  in  no  part  of 
Europe  are  tiiere  more  souls  added  to  the 
Church,  when  we  take  into  consideration 
the  number  of  missionaries  there,  than  in 
this  land. 

At  the  time  of  the  conference  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  European  Mission,  Elder 
Heber  J.  Grant,  was  visiting  the  Church 


in  the  Netherlands,  and  he  appears  in  the 
photograph,  and  with  him  President 
Jacob  H.  Trayner  and  all  the  elders  but 
three,  ministering  in  the  field.  Brother 
B.  Morris  Young,  Jun.,  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  now  studying  music  in  Brussels, 
may  also  be  seen  in  the  group. 


DRESDEN  ART  GALLERY  AND  GROSSER  GARTEN. 


THE  Dresden  Picture  Gallery  is 
famed  all  over  Europe.  It  oc- 
cupies the  first  and  second 
floors  of  the  Museum,  and  is 
considered  to  rank  with  the  Louvre  in 
Paris,  and  some  others.  Much  credit  is 
due  Augustus  III  for  this,  one  of  the 
finest  collections  of  paintings  in  the  world. 
In  his  day,  the  Sistine  Madonna,  noted 
as  Raphael's  masterpiece,  with  others  of 
great  value,  were  added,  so  that  it  prac- 
tically reached  its  present  celebrity  in 
his  time. 

The  Sistine  Madonna  is  world-re- 
nowned, and  brings  visitors  from  every 
land.  Raphael's  conception  of  the  face 
of  the  Virgin  is  like  unto  no  other.  It 
possesses  a  fascination.  It  is  the  only  pic- 
ture in  a  darkened  room,  seats  arranged 
to  be  in  the  shadow,while  the  picture  is  in 
a  shaded  light,  and  has  daily  its  thousands 
of  admirers.  It  is  a  large  altar  picture. 
The  Madonna,  clothed  in  rich  colors, 
artistically  blended;  the  Child  in  her 
arms  seems  just  emerging  from  the 
clouds.  The  drawn  curtain  reveals  a 
background  of  angelic  faces,  unnumbered, 
which  give  it  a  fleeting  appearance,  and 
suggest  that  the  unseen  world  is  cog- 
nizant of  the  coming  of  the  Child. 

The  expression  of  the  Madonna's  face 
is  that  of  a  maiden,  possessing  that  un- 


defined something  that  is  so  beautiful, 
yet  impossible  to  describe.  Only  the 
faintest  trace  of  motherhood  is  discern- 
ible, and  perhaps  that  only  revealed  by 
the  Child  being  in  her  arms.  All  the 
noble  thoughts  and  graces  are  fully  de- 
lineated, and  before  us  is  the  grandest 
conception  of  the  Madonna — so  sweet 
and  thoughtful,  expressing  unwitting 
grace  and  unatt'ected,  beautiful,  holy  love. 

In  the  room  not  the  faintest  sound  is 
heard,  save  the  soft,  mufllled  footfall,  as 
visitors  come  and  go.  Some  remain  in 
this  silence  for  hours,  enraptured,  before 
this  grand,  exalted  creation  of  genius. 

Could  the  prelate  and  his  cap  but  be 
lost  sight  of  the  painting  might  be  perfect. 
The  cupids  with  wings  are  to  be  admired, 
but  in  the  picture  seem  out  of  place. 
The  kneeling,  womanly  figure,  alone, 
would  suggest  the  worship  designed  to  be 
expressed . 

The  Child  possesses  a  charm  seen  in 
no  other  picture;  not  the  facile,  expres- 
sionless face  of  fat  babyhood;  but  an  in- 
fant-face of  expression,  natural,  not 
overdrawn — a  sleeping  soul  that  must 
develop  into  a  master  mind  in  years  to 
come:  unawakened  knowledge  and  power 
are  shadowed  there,  depicted  by  the  un- 
erring hand  of  inspiration. 

The  art  of  all  schools  and  periods,  both 
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ancient  and  modern,  is  represented  in  this 
gallery.  There  is  also  genius  in  the  way 
the  pictures  are  arranged,  not  excelled 
by  any  other  gallery. 

A    few  of    the   other   most  celebrated 
pictures  are  the  False  Card  Player,  the 


inent  in  all  lands,  Death  of  the  Martyr 
Lorenzo,  and  Rembrandt,  with  his  wife 
seated  in  his  lap,  painted  by  himself; 
also  a  very  striking  picture,  Tribute  Mo- 
ney, where  Peter  brought  the  tribute 
money   to   Christ.     The    Robbers  of  ^the 


THE   SISTINE   MADONNA. 


Creator,  the  Holy  Cecelia,  King  Charles 
and  (^ueen  Henrietta  of  England  and 
their  Children,  the  Vestal  \'irgin,  with  a 
lamp  in  her  hand,  the  Chocolate  Maiden, 
used  by  chocolate  firms   for  an  advertise- 


Forest  is  a  strong  panel  picture,  repre- 
senting lions  among  the  mountain  fast- 
nesses awaiting  to  devour  thoir'prey. 

Many  days  could  be  profitably  spent 
here   among  the    productions  [^of^human 


THE    ART   GALLERY. 


genius,  in  the  realms  of  love,  poetry,  glory 
and  nature,  and  in  all  Europe  there  are 
no  better  paintings,  save  those  of  Flor- 
ence and  Rome,  those  of  the  Vatican  ex- 
celling in  the  old  school. 

After  seeing  them  all,  the  gallery  at 
Dresden  will  arise  as  a  pleasant  memory. 

The  Grosser  Garten,  outside  the  Prince 
Gate,  to  the  south-east  of  the  town,  is  a 
royal  park.  It  was  first  laid  out  in  1676; 
was  subsequently  enlarged,  and  covers 
now  an  area  of  about  375  acres. 

In  1813  several  sharp  engagements 
took  place  here  between  the  French  and 
Prussians,  Napoleon  gaining  a  victory. 
Two  broad  avenues  run  at  right  angles. 
At  their  intersection  is  the  Lust  Scbloss. 
The  garden  is  embellished  by  a  number 
of  marble  groups.  A  chateau  built  in 
1680,  containing  now  the  Royal  Museum 
of  Antiquities,  consisting  principally  of 
ecclesiastical  objects  of  medieval  origin, 
removed  from  the  churches  of  Saxony  in 
the  days  of  the  Reformation,  were  placed 
here  in  1841,  about  3,000  in  all. 

Adjoining  the   Grosser  Garten  are  the 


Botanical  and  Zoological  gardens,  both 
very  excellent  and  instructive.  The  flow- 
er garden  in  the  park  is  choice  and  ex- 
tensive. The  marble  groups  are  classical 
and  beautiful.  One  group  ^chains'Jall 
beholders  to  the  spot.  Iti  represents  a 
scene  from  the  Flood,  and  is  of  black 
marble;  a  mother  clinging  to  her  child 
has  gained  a  high  peak  that^they  might 
be  safe  from  the  water,  which,  steadily 
rising,  has  nearly  reached  them:  when 
she  sees  a  bear  with  her  cub  in  her 
mouth  climbing  iip,  and  as  but  one  of 
them  can  stand  on  the  steep  place, 
despair,  angiiish  and  fear  are  depict- 
ed on  her  features  as  she  realizes  that 
she  has  no  chance  against  the  up-climb- 
ing  monster. 

This  beautiful  garden,  with  its  sur- 
rounding views,  picturesque  walks,  broad, 
shady  avenues  and  suburban  residences, 
can  never  be  forgotten,  neither  can  be 
forgotten  the  royal  city  of  Dresden,  with 
its  grand  palaces,  its  Zwinger,  its  pros- 
perity and  mercantile  advancement. 

What   the  garden  at  Versailles,  oppo- 
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site  the  palace  of  Louis  XIV,  is  to 
France,  the  elegant  Zwinger — story  of  the 
past — is  to  Saxony.  Designed  by  one 
like  unto  Louis  (who  permitted  hundreds 
to  watch  him  make  his  daily  toilet)  so 
intended  Augvistus  the  Strong  to  likewise 
exhibit  himself  and  court  in  Dresden. 

The  colossal  copper  statue  erected  to 
his  memory  in  the  market  place,  opposite 
the  Augustus  bridge  in  the  Altstadt,  is 
over  life  size.  The  copper  is  gilded;  him- 
self and  steed  are  proudly  poised.  It  was 
erected  in  1736. 


Opposite  the  Zwinger  (that  relic  of  im- 
perial days)  is  the  Prinzen  Palais, 
erected  in  1715,  now  the  residence  of 
Prince  Frederick  Augustus. 

The  Sophien  Kircke,  or  Protestant 
court  church,  dating  from  the  13th  and 
14th  century,  was  restored  in  the  Crothic 
style  in  l>SH4-68(  interior  1875)  The  altar 
with  greenish  columns  was  brought  from 
Palestine  in  147*),  as  a  fragment  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

LyiUa  D ,  Aldei\ 
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PART    XXI. 
AT  NEWSTEAD  ABBEY. 

N  the  second  year  after  Lord 
Byron's  final  departure  to  Eu- 
rope, he  became  so  heavily  in 
debt  that  he  was  obliged  to  part 
with  his  ancestral  estate,  so  in  1818  New- 
stead  Abbey  passed  from  the  Byrons  to 
Colonel  Wildman  who  spent  some  §500,000 
on  the  place  in  repairs.  At  the  colonel's 
death,  it  again  changed  hands,  this  time 
being  purchased  by  W.  F.  Webb,  Esq., 
in  whose  family  possession  it  still  re- 
mains. 

We  walk  around  to  the  west  front  of 
the  building  where,  to  the  left  we  see  the 
ruins  of  the  old  Abbey  Church,  "a  glori- 
ous remnant  of  the  Gothic  pile."  In  the 
center  is  the  residence  proper  and  at  the 
right  stands  the  Sussex  Tower.  The 
tower,  we  readily  see,  is  of  more  modern 
date,  being  erected  by  Colonel  Wildman 
and  named  in  honor  of  the  Duke  of 
Sussex,  a  frequent  visitor  to  Newstead  and 
a  close  friend  of  the  colonel. 

The  next  thing  of  special  interest  claim- 


ing our  attention  is  Byron's  Oak,  a  grace- 
ful tree  standing  somewhat  alone  in  the 
level  lawn  but  a  few  yards  from  the 
house.  We  are  all  familiar  with  its  story 
and  we  are  indeed  pleased  to  see  the  old 
tree  for  ourselves. 

We  stroll  about  the  lawns  and  presently 


BYRON  S    OAK. 


came  to  the  famous  grave  of  the  poet's 
dog.  Boatswain.  The  faithful  fellow,  so 
our  guide  tells  us,  died  in  a  fit  of  mad- 
ness. The  stone  monument  near  by  read- 


bykon's  bedroom. 


ily    recalls    to    mind    his    master's    noted 
verse  ending  with  the  lines : — 

To  mark  a  friend's  remains,  these  stones  arise: 
I  never  knew  but  one,  and  here  he  lies. 

And  on  the  monument  also  we  read  the 
following  inscription  written  by  the  poet: 

Near  this  spot 

Are  deposited  the  remains  of  one 

Who  possessed  Beauty  without  Vanity, 

Strength  without  Insolence, 

Courage  without  Ferocity, 
And  all  the  Virtues  of  man  without  his  vices. 
This  Praise,  which  would  be  unmeaning  Flattery 
If  inscrioed  over  human  ashes 
Is  but  a  just  tribute  to  the  memory  of 

Boatswain,  a  Dog, 
Who  was  born  at  Newfoundland,  May,  1803. 
And  died  at  Newstead  Abbey  .November  18,180."\ 

We  have  now  had  a  good  look  at  the 
picturesque  abbey  and  beautiful  grounds 
where  Lord  Byron  spent  (or  missjaent) 
those  years  of  "revel  and  delight"  referred 
to  in  his  popular  "Childe  Harold's  Pilgrim- 
age," so  are  prepared  to  accompany  our 
guide  into  the  rooms  once  inhabited  by 


the  world  famous  poet.  We  are  taken, 
first  of  all,  into  Byron's  bedroom  where 
we  see  nearly  everything  just  as  it  was 
about  ninety  years  ago  when  the  poet 
lived  here.  The  room  is  of  moderate  size 
and  the  furniture  of  the  plainest  kind. 
The  bed  is  rather  large  and  somewhat  old 
fashioned.  The  table  resembles  many 
that  we  have  in  our  common  sitting-rooms, 
and  the  chairs  are  not  unlike  those  of  the 
ordinary  parlor.  The  place  is  kept  nice 
and  clean  and  "it  seems  good  to  be  here," 
— especially  in  the  day  time  when  ghosts 
are  asleep. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  the  guide  tells 
every  body  visiting  here  of  the  tradition 
that  "this  place  is  haunted,"  not  by  a 
"pretty  girl,"  but  by  a  fearful  ghost  of  one 
of  the  monks  who  lived  here  before  the 
abbey  was  owned  by  the  Byrons.  By  way 
of  explanation  it  is  stated  that  the  fellow 
hung  to  these  apartments  to  work  revenge 
on  the  Byrons  for  occupying  the  abbey 
which  was  erected  for  the  monks.  We  re- 
call the  poet's  referring  to  this  troublesome 
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visitor  in  his  description  of  the  Abbey, 
and  in  canto  thirteen  of  Don  Juan  de- 
clares he  saw  the  spectre  himself. 

In  the  dressing  room,  which  we  enter 
by  crossing  the  chamber,  we  find  but  lit- 
tle alteration  since  the  poet's  occupancy. 


in  a  prominent  place  on  the  wall,  we  see 
a  good  painting  of  him,  and  to  the  left  are 
hung  the  sword,  helmet,  and  sabretash  he 
used  in  Greece  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Among  other  things  to  the  right  we 
notice  the  poet's  cap  and  jacket,  and  also 


And  this  room,  like  the  other,  is  also 
credited  with  visits  from  "white  people" 
of  the  other  world. 

Next  we  pass  into  the  south  corridor 
and  are  shown  ([uite  a  collection  of  relics 
associated  with  Byron.     Among  the  lot. 


the  sword  used  by  his  predecessor,  "the, 
wicked  lord,"  when,  in  a  duel  in  176."),  he 
killed  Mr.  Chaworth,  one  of  his  neighbors. 
Immediately  beneath  the  portrait  is  a 
piece  of  wood  in  which  Lord  Byron  carved 
his  own  and  his  sister's  name  in  the  year 
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1814.  On  the  floor  are  three  more  chairs 
used  by  Byron  and  to  the  rii^ht  of  them 
we  see  the  round  table  on  which  the 
greater  part  of  "Childe  Harold"  and'  also 
the  famous  "English  Bards  and  Scotch 
Reviewers"  were  written.  At  present  the 
table  contains  quite  a  number  of  smaller 
relics,  among  which  are  the  poet's  ink- 
stand, cup  and  saucer,  and  boxing  gloves. 
Here  also  is  kept  the  collar  of  his  favorite 
dog.  Boatswain. 

In  another  part  of  the  south  corridor, 
we  meet  with  somewhat  of  a  surprise,  for 
little  did  we  expect  to  find  relics,  in  this 
building,  of  the  great  explorer  David 
Livingston  of  whom  we  have  read  so  often 
and  to  whom  the  world  is  largely  indebt- 
ed for  its  first  accurate  account  of  the  in- 
terior of  Africa.  But  here  are  the  relics, 
— a  good  collection  of  them.  His  photo- 
graph hanging  in  the  center  is  a  present 
to  Mrs.  Webb  from  Livingston  himself. 
Next  to  it  is  a  picture  of  the  hut  in  which 


the  famous  explorer  died,  and  on  the  lit- 
tle table,  under  the  glass,  is  the  consular 
cap  which  was  on  his  bed  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  The  ankle  ornaments,  knives, 
swords,  and  spears  all  bear  witness  of  the 
great  man's  travels  among  the  natives  of 
the  "dark  continent."  And  it  is  a  source 
of  satisfaction  to  realize  that  we  are  now 
in  the  building  in  which  he  wrote  his 
"Travels  on  the  Zambesi,"  a  book  in 
which  we  have  taken  much  delight. 

We  find  the  Abbey  full  of  rare  and 
costly  relics  and  curios  and  also  of  tro- 
phies of  the  chase.  We  are  especially  in- 
terested in  a  tall  vase  shaped  from  the 
rock  of  Gibraltar, 

We  leave  the  rooms  and  again  survey 
the  grounds,  walk  about  the  building 
once  more,  and  then,  after  giving  oiir 
obliging  guide  a  few  coppers  for  his  ap- 
preciated service,  wend  our  way  back  to 
the  little  town  of  Eastwood. 

Delberf  W.  Parraft. 


THE  PROPHET'S   BIRTH. 


•Just  two  days  ere  happy  Christmas 

Dawned,  in  Eighteen  hundred  five, 
Came  to  earth  the  modern  Prophet, 

Jesus'  Gospel  to  revive. 
To  the  little  town  of  Sharon, 

In  the  old  State  of  Vermont, 
Came  the  infant  Prophet,  .Joseph. 

To  supply  the  world's  great  want. 


Praise  the  Lord,  and  with  thanksgiving. 
Celebrate  His  Prophet's  birth: 

For  the  dead  and  for  the  living 
Sound  salvation  o'er  the  earth. 

Still  a  child  and  lacking  wisdom, 
Joseph  prayed  for  light  and  grace: 


Answering  came  both  God  and  Jesus, 
And  addressed  him  face  to  face. 

Gospel  keys  and  gifts  and  blessings 
Jesus  did  to  .Joseph  turn; 

And  the  light,  which  shines  in  darkness, 
Grateful  thousands  now  discern. 

Testify  ye  sons  of  Jacob, 

Sing,  oh  Zion's  daughters  fair. 
Children  tell  in  joyous  story, 

Joseph's  birth  and  wondrous  prayer: 
Show  the  link  his  mighty  mission 

Stamps  in  time's  eternal  chain, 
Placing  him  among  the  highest, 

Where  the  Son  of  God  shall  reign. 

L.  L.  G.  Richards. 
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FIRST  SUNDAY,  DECEMBER  3RD. 

Thought  for  teachers;  Loving  aud 
giving, — unselfishness. 

What  lovelier  thought  could  we  have  to 
work  out  than  tbe  one  for  this  month! 
The  true  Christmas  spirit— loving  and 
giving — "peace,  goodwill  to  men."  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  many  are  losing  year 
by  year  this  Christmas  spirit,  and  in  its 
place  is  growing  the  give  and  take  spirit; 
where  one  feels  it  a  social  duty  to  give 
a  present  instead  of  giving  it  in  the  true 
old  way  of  love  and  unselfishness.  The 
thought  that  the  richness  of  Christmas 
comes  from  the  expenditure  of  money  is 
also  becoming  prevalent.  We  can  only 
realize  the  joy  and  happiness  of  giving 
by  giving  of  our  own  efforts.  The  gift 
made  by  one's  own  hands  is  far  more  val- 
uable than  the  one  bought  for  a  sum  of 
money  at  a  shop.  When  one  makes  a 
present  one's  own  personality  is  woven  in 
it  so  deeply  that  its  value  becomes  mani- 
fold. If  you  have  observed  a  little  child 
when  he  gives  a  present  you  will  have 
seen  the  joy  in  his  face  and  heart;  he 
gave  it  with  all  his  heart.  Emerson  tells 
us  that  the  gift  depends  upon  the  way  we 
give  it.  So  should  we  add  to  the  pleasure 
of  a  gift  by  the  way  in  which  we  receive 
it.  No  matter  how  small  the  remembrance 
is,  the  spirit,  the  love  of  giving  is  the 
thing  we  should  cherish.  Until  we  learn 
this  we  can  neither  give  nor  take.  This 
year  let  us  make  an  extra  effort  to  instil 
into  each  childish  heart  the  true  Christ- 
mas spirit  of  love  and  giving  and  un- 
selfishness. Let  this  thought  be  your 
gift  to  him.  What  you  yourself  possess 
you  can  give.  Some  teachers  may  (jues- 
tion  their   opportunity  for  truly    giving 


the  Christmas  thought.  In  Sunday  School 
we  teach  by  means  of  song,  story  and 
talk  but  this  year  let  us  go  beyond  this 
and  draw  our  small  flock  nearer  to  us  by 
giving  some  outside  work  during  the 
week.  We  can  arrange  one  or  two  after- 
noons to  have  the  children  come  to  our 
home  or  to  the  meeting  house  where  we 
can  have  a  little  entertainment  for  them 
after  which  we  can  ask  them  if  they 
would  not  like  to  make  a  small  gift  for 
mother  and  father  and  keep  them  until 
Christmas  day  when  the  parents  can  visit 
the  class  and  receive  them.  Let  it  be  a 
happy  secret  between  the  teacher  and  the 
children.  You  could  make  some  small, 
inexpensive  remembrances  such  as  a 
blotter  for  the  father,  a  book  mark  for  the 
mother  or  some  such  simple  thing.  Have 
the  little  ones  feel  the  joy  of  doing  it  for 
their  parents.  You  could  also  have  the 
children  make  some  decorations  for  your 
room.  The  paper  chains  are  as  simple 
and  attractive  as  anything.  You  can  get 
for  twenty- five  cents  enough  red  chain 
paper,  cut  three  fourths  of  an  inch  by 
five  inches,  at  any  paper  store.  Get  some 
Christmas  tree  boughs  and  arrange  on 
the  walls.  Make  some  paper  baskets  and 
cornucopias  and  a  few  days  before 
Christmas  give  a  kindergarten  party  and 
give  each  child  a  basket  of  popcorn.  Play 
some  little  games,  tell  some  stories  and 
make  an  effort  to  have  each  child  go  home 
with  a  happy  heart.  There  is  no  greater 
joy  than  to  give  pleasure  to  others.  What 
is  Christmas  day  but  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  our  dear  Savior  who  was 
given  to  the  people  as  the  most  precious 
gift  that  God  could  give  to  man?  "For 
God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His 
only    begotten  Son    that   whosoever  be- 
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lieveth  in  Him   should   not   perish,   but 
have  everlasting  life." — John  3:  Ifi. 

1.  Song— "'Little  Lambi  so  White  and  Fair." 

2.  Hymn. 

3.  Prayer. 

4.  Song. 

5.  Talk. 

Who  can  tell  me  who  helped  them  this 
morning  to  get  ready  for  Sunday  School  ? 
Yes,  fathers  and  mothers,  brothers  and 
sisters  help  us  to  do  many  things.  (Let 
the  children  tell  what  was  done  for  them.) 
Now  we  have  told  so  many  things  that 
our  dear  parents  have  done  for  us,  can  we 
tell  now  what  we  did  to  help?  (Let 
children  tell  what  they  did  to  help  and  if 
there  are  some  who  can,  let  them  tell  of 
any  help  they  gave;  suggest  a  number 
of  things  for  them  to  do,  such  as  waiting 
on  mother,  do  this  or  that  for  the  baby; 
putting  the  chairs  iip  to  the  table,  carrying 
in  the  wood,  and  so  on.)  It  always  makes 
it  easy  for  mother  when  we  all  help  with 
the  work;  we  are  always  happy  when  we 
do  something  for  some  one  else.  One 
reason  we  .'ike  Christmas  so  well  is  be- 
cause we  all  try  so  much  to  do  something 
for  some  one  else.  Even  if  we  cannot 
give  all  a  present  we  can  make  them  hap- 
py. How  many  of  you  little  children 
would  like  to  have  Christmas  time  come 
real  often?  Well,  we  can  have  a  happy 
time  just  as  much  as  we  have  on  Christ- 
mas day  if  we  all  help  to  make  it.  When 
a  man  wants  to  have  a  house  built,  if  a 
number  of  men  start  to  work  on  it  very 
soon  it  is  all   built  and  ready  to  live  in; 


just  so  when  we  want  to  have  a  good 
time  if  we  all  help  by  doing  some  small 
thing,  very  soon  we  are  all  happy,  be- 
cause we  are  doing  something  for  some- 
one else.  Christmas  day  will  soon  be  here 
and  we  all  want  to  have  a  happy  time,  so 
let  us  start  right  now  to  have  it.  We  can 
all  help  some  one;  we  can  give  many  gifts 
and  presents  by  being  loving  and  kind. 
Let  us  name  over  some  things  we  can  do 
to  make  others  happy. 

(The  children  may  talk  of  Santa  Claus 
and  the  things  he  brings  every  year.  Let 
them  do  so,  also  let  them  tell  what  one 
thing  they  would  like  for  Christmas.  We 
cannot  go  right  to  the  spiritual  Christ- 
mas thought  first,  but  must  iirst  take  up 
the  joyous  side  uf  it,  the  side  that  first 
appeals  to  the  children,  and  let  them 
talk  it  over  in  their  own  way.  Many  are 
opposed  to  the  Santa  Claus  myth,  but  it 
is  such  a  happy  illusion  for  children  and 
such  a  harmless  one,  why  not  let  them 
enjoy  it  for  a  few  happy  years.  And  what  is 
Santa  Claus  but  some  one  who  brings  our 
gifts  to  us.  In  every  day  kindergarten 
we  talk  of  Santa  Claus  for  Christmas, 
that  is,  if  the  children  talk  and  believe  in 
him,  we  never  tell  them  that  it  is  true 
Santa  Claus  comes  with  his  reindeer  each 
year,  yet  if  he  so  believes  we  allow  him 
the  pleasure,  for  he  soon  enough  gets 
down  to  the  grave  realities  of  life.  We 
also  talk  of  the  kind  everyday  Santas 
who  do  for  us  all  the  year,  then  of 
the  little  tiny  children  Santas  and 
what  they  can  do  )  You  may  teach  one  of 
the  following  songs: 


SANTA  CLAUS. 
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1.  Jol  -  ly   old      San  -  ta  is     coining  acme  night,   When  little    children  are  tucked  out  of  sight, 

2.  San  ■  ta  has  reindeer  with    li  -  ni  ■  est  hoots,      Diuciiiii  and  prancing  on     numberless  roufs; 

3.  Down  with  a  scramble  old  San  ■  ta  Claus  goes,     Fills  all  the  siockiugs  right  up  from  tlie  toes. 

4.  Back  to  the  sleigh  with  a  much  lighter  pack,        Ort' witn  a  rush  while  the   i   -  ci  -  cles  cracfe; 
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Hang  up  your  stockings  and  jump  in -to  bed,         Pull  the  big  cov-er  -  let         ov-er    yourhtad. 
'J'hev  stop  at  the  chimney  with  jingle  of  bells,     And  this  is  the  story  their      merry  song  tells: 
He    chuokles  to  think  of  the  pleasure  in  store  For  boys  and  for  girls,  and  p'rhaps  i'or  some  more. 
But  whether  he  lives  far  a  way   or  quite  near.  P'rhaps  you  will  know  in  a    day   and    a    year. 
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Give  a    good  cheer,     soon  he'll  be  here, 
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Merry    old,    cheery    old     San  -  ta  Claus  dear. 
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SANTA  CLAUS  COMES  EVERY  YEAR. 
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San  -  ta  Claus  comes  eve  ■  ry 


year. 


With  his    sleigh  and     eight    rein  -  deer, 
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Brings    a      l)ag       of      dolls    and    toys.     Be -cause    he     loves    the      girls    and     boys. 
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He  will  wait  till  we're  asleep, 
Not  an  eye  must  even  peep, 
Brings  his  bag  of  dolls  and  toys. 
To  give  to  little  girls  and  boys. 

There  are  other  Santas  too. 
Who  come  to  me  and  come  to  you, 
Come  each  day  of  all  the  year, 
Father,  mother,  kind  and  dear. 


5.  Story. 


THE    LITTLE    I'INE    TREE. 


Out  in  the  woods  were  many  pine  trees. 
There  was  one  that  was  very,  very  small 
so  much  so  that  the  jack-rabbits  used  to 
come  and  jump  back  and  forth  over  it. 
And  this  the  little  tree  did  not  like  at  all. 
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For  all  trees  I  suppose  like  to  be  great 
and  tall,  at  least  this  one  little  pine  did. 
He  wished  and  wished  so  much  that  he 
was  tall  like  his  mother  pine.  When  the 
children  came  out  into  the  woods  they  al- 
ways ran  up  to  the  little  pine  and  said, 
"Oh,  isn't  it  a  pretty  little  pine  tree,  it 
isn't  as  tall  as  we  are."  This  also  made 
the  little  pine  unhappy,  for  he  did  want 
so  much  to  be  tall  and  great. 

One  cold,  frosty  night,  when  Jack  Frost 
had  been  through  the  woods  covering 
everything  with  white,  the  little  pine 
tree  looked  at  the  tall  branches  of  the 
mother  tree  which  stood  close  beside 
him.  And  as  he  looked  up  it  seemed  to 
him  that  on  every  branch  of  the  mother 
tree  was  a  beautiful  sparkling  star,  the 
longer  he  looked  the  more  beautiful  the 
mother  tree  grew,  for  more  and  more 
stars  seemed  to  glisten  through  her 
branches.  At  last  he  asked  the  mother 
where  she  got  all  those  lovely  stars  from. 
She  told  him  that  they  were  shining 
down  from  heaven,  and  as  he  looked  up 
through  her  tall  branches,  it  looked  as  if 
they  were  right  on  them. 

"Oh,  how  I  wish  I  were  tall  enough  for 
heaven's  stars  to  shine  on  me,"  said  the 
little  pine. 

"Wait,  my  little  one,"  said  mother  pine, 
"You  will  be  tall  enough  some  day.  We 
must  all  wait  and  grow,  the  warm  sun- 
shine comes  each  day  to  help  you  and 
rain  and  fresh  air  help  too." 

And  then  the  mother  pine  told  the  lit- 
tle one  a  very  s-veet  tree  story  of  how  the 
trees  first  start  to  grow  from  a  tiny,  tiny 
bud,  and  that  the  greatest  trees  are  those 
which  try  the  hardest  to  be  great.  She 
told  him  that  if  he  grew  and  lived  the 
very  best  he  could,  that  at  length  he 
would  be  very  tall  and  great.  This  made 
the  little  pine  very  happy  indeed  and  he 
started  right  in  to  do  the  best  he  could. 
The  mother  tree  told  him  something  more 
too,  that  if  he  wanted  to  grow,  he  must 


help  to  make  others  happy.  So  the  next 
time  the  little  rabbits  came  to  .jump  over 
him  he  let  them  have  a  lovely  time,  and 
he  stood  as  still  as  could  be,  and  when 
the  children  came  he  was  glad  to  see 
them,  and  when  he  heard  them  say,  "Oh, 
how  our  little  pine  tree  has  grown,"  he 
was  so  happy  he  could  hardly  wait  to  tell 
his  mother. 

Years  passed  by,  and  one  day  a  sleigh 
with  horses  and  jingling  bells  came  run- 
ning through  the  wood.  The  sleigh  was 
filled  with  happy  children  and  the  little 
pine  wondered  why  they  had  come.  His 
mother  told  him  that  it  was  nearly 
Christmas  time,  and  the  children  were 
picking  out  their  tree.  "Perhaps  they 
will  take  me  this  year  I  have  waited  a 
long,  long  time  to  go." 

"But  what  shall  I  do  if  they  take  you 
away  from  me?"  said  the  little  tree. 

"Oh,  you  must  stay  right  here  and  do 
your  best,  and  then  some  day  they  will 
come  for  you  and  you  will  be  a  Christmas 
tree  covered  with  many  beautiful  gifts 
and  bright  burning  candles  and  perhaps 
they  will  bring  you  to  me." 

"Well,  I  will  wait,  mother,  and  do  my 
very  best." 

The  children  ran  here  and  there  among 
the  pines  and  one  ran  right  up  to  the 
lovely  mother  pine  and  said,  "Oh,  this  is 
a  beautiful  tree,  this  is  the  one  we  want." 

The  little  pine  knew  too  that  his  moth- 
er was  beautiful,  but  hoped  they  would 
not  take  her  away  from  him. 

But  they  did  take  her,  she  had  grown 
so  tall  and  fine.  She  called  good  bye  to 
the  little  one  and  told  him  to  grow  and 
grow  and  he  would  soon  go  too. 

Year  after  year  passed  by  and  the  little 
pine  grew  taller  and  larger  until  those 
jack  rabbits  could  not  even  touch  its  low- 
est branches. 

One  year  the  same  sleigh  came  through 
the  woods  and  the  joyous  laughter  of  the 
children   could  be  heard   far   and   wide. 
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For  Christmas  was  very  near  and  they 
had  come  to  find  the  loveliest  pine  tree  in 
the  woods.  They  ran  here  aad  there, 
but  could  not  find  a  very  nice  tree.  At 
last  Uncle  Jerry,  for  he  always  drove  the 
sleigh  into  the  woods,  said,  "Here  is  the 
most  beautiful  tree  I  ever  saw."  All  the 
children  ran  to  see,  and  there  they  saw  a 
large,  beautiful  pine  tree. 

How  happy  that  pine  tree  was  to  hear 
them  say  he  was  beautiful  and  maybe 
they  would  take  him  away  to  his  mother. 

Yes,  that  is  what  they  did. 

Uncle  Jerry  fastened  the  pine  tree  fast 
on  to  the  back  of  the  sleigh  and  away 
they  went  through  the  woods.  When 
they  reached  the  home  Uncle  Jerry  took 
the  little  tree  and  stood  it  up  on  the  back 
porch.  The  children  went  in  and  right 
to  their  beds  because  tomorrow  was  going 
to  be  Christmas  day. 

The  tree  wondered  if  that  was  the  end 
of  his  journey,  but  he  didn't  have  long  to 
think,  for  someone  came  and  picked  him 
up  and  carried  him  into  a  lovely,  bright, 
warm  room.  Oh,  they  hurried  and  dressed 
him.  On  his  highest  branch  they  put  a 
large  golden  star  and  here  and  there  many 
smaller  stars,  and  then  the  bright  colored 
candles  his  mother  told  him  of  were  put  on 
his  many  strong  branches;  their  dolls, 
dishes,  drums,  horns,  balls,  and  so  many 
toys  were  put  on  him  he  hardly  knew  how 
to  stand.  Then  they  left  the  room  and 
everything  was  (juiet.  The  lights  burned 
low  and  not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not 
even  a  mouse. 

After  a  long  time  a  man  came  in  and 
lighted  every  little  candle,  then  he  shout- 
ed "All  ready."  A  door  opened,  in  danced 
all  the  happy  children,  singing  and 
laughing  and  calling  "Merry  Christmas! 
Merry  Cliristmas!"  It  was  a  merry 
Christmas,  the  children  and  large  folks 
were  all  happy.  The  pine  too  was  hap- 
pier than  ever  before  in  his  life — he  at 
last  was  great.     One  by  one  all  the  bright 


candles  were  taken  from  his  branches  and 
also  the  bright  stars.  In  came  Uncle 
Jerry  and  said,  "Well,  where  shall  I  take 
the  tree?  Out  in  the  garden  by  that 
other  beautiful  pine?"  So  out  in  the  gar- 
den the  little  tree  was  taken,  put  right 
beside  a  tree  he  had  always  known.  And 
there  stood  two  beautiful  pine  trees,  and 
at  night,  if  you  stood  under  them  and 
looked  up,  you  could  see  heaven's  stars 
shining  down  on  their  branches,  and  those 
trees  were  so  very  happy. 

7.  Rest  Exercise. 

Tramp,  tramp.  You  can  then  shake 
hands  and  feet  and  nod  heads,  etc.  (Hub- 
bard, 1:52.) 

Some  criticism  has  been  given  in  re- 
gard to  a  few  of  the  rest  exercises  given. 
If  those  teachers  will  but  think  of  it  they 
will  find  that  the  same  activities  have  to 
be  met  with  on  Sunday  as  on  a  school 
day.  The  child  has  the  same  motor 
power  to  give  off  on  Sunday  as  well  as 
any  other  day,  'and  if  the  exercises  are 
unruly  and  boisterous,  the  fault  is  large- 
ly due  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
teacher  presents  them.  We  can  teach 
any  child  to  play  with  as  much  order  as 
necessary,  and  a  clapping  or  stamping 
game  need  not  be  so  loud  as  to  disturb 
anyone.  You  can  tell  the  children  that 
they  must  try  and  clap  softly  and  stamp 
very  ijuietly.  for  there  are  a  number  of 
other  children  and  teachers  whom  we  do 
not  want  to  hear  us.  Games  and  exer- 
cises at  all  times  should  be  a  quiet  and 
onlerly  thing;  and  please  do  not  think 
you  can  restrain  a  little,  active  four-year- 
old  and  have  him  sit  entirely  still  during 
a  length  of  time  and  drink  in  knowledge. 
A  child  has  three  natures  for  us  to  meet 
— the  physical,  the  mental  and  the  spir- 
itual. 

8.  Song — "Once   unto    the   Shepherds.''  Gaynor 

129. 

9.  Bible  Story. 
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The  Birth  of  Christ,  as  given  in  the 
TuvENiLE  (page  682)  for  December,  ]'.)04. 

0.  Song— Once    Within  a    Lowly  Stable.     I  Hill, 

33) 
II    Closing  Prayer. 

March  out  to  the  singing  of  one  of  the 
songs. 

SECOND  SUNDAY.  DECEMBER  10. 

I.  Song. 
2    Hymn. 

3-  The  Lord's   (  rayer. 

4.  Song.   Once  Within  a  Lowly  Stable.  (Hill,  33  ) 

5.  Talk  of  Christmas. 

Ask  the  children  what  presents  they 
would  like  to  give.  Suggest  to  them  how 
they  can  all  give  presents,  though  they 
have  no  money  with  which  to  buy  them. 
They  can  make  many  little  things,  they 
can  help  to  do  many  things,  and  can  give 
much  love  and  happiness.  Ask  what 
was  given  to  us  on  the  very  first  Christ- 
mas day.  Let  some  child  tell  of  Christ's 
birth. 

6.  Story. 

The  Shepherds'  ^'isit  to  the  Manger,  as 
given  in  the  Juvenile  for  December, 
IViO). 

7.  Song. 

Now  I  want  to  teach  yoii  a  lovely  song 
about  the  story  which  has  just  been  told, 
it  says: 

Once  unto  the  shepherds, 

Seated  on  the  ground, 
Came  a  heavenly  vision — 

Glory  shone  around. 

And  the  shepherds  listened, 

Htard  the  angels  say. 
'■Christ  is  come  to  save  you; 

Christ  is  born  today." 

Gay  nor,  29. 

8  Rest   Exercise— selected. 

9  Story. 

The  Shepherd's  Children,  as  given  in 
the  Juvenile  (p.  6SH)  for  December,  1904. 

10.  Song. 

II.  Children's  Period. 


You  might  read  this  little  poem  to  the 
children,  A  Christmas  Thoiight: 

We  know  just  how  he  looked,  that  Christmas  day 
The  little  .Je.sus,  on  his  bed  of  hay. 
We  know  just  how  his  little  downy  head 
Nestled  upon  that  fragrant  manger  bed. 
And,  oh,  we  know  how  rosy  and  how  sweet, 
His  tiny  hands  were  and  his  small  pink  feet: 
And  how  he  looked  up  in  his  mother's  eyes. 
And  smiled  right  at  her  in  his  glad  surprise, 
When  he  awoke  and  found  her  bending  near. 
We  know  how  very  sweet  he  was  and  dear. 
Because,  you  see,  we  have  a  baby  boy. 
That's  how  we  know — he  is  so  full  of  joy! 
We  think  the  little  Christ  was  glad  to  come 
From  out  the  heavenly  blue  to  Mary's  home. 
And  be  her  little  babe.     Then  he  could  show 
Us  children,  how  dear  God  would  have  us  grow. 

12.  Closing  Exercises. 

THIRD  SUNDAY.  DECEMBER  17. 

Thought    for    teacher:    Unselfishness; 
Loving  and  Giving. 
I    Song — choose. 
2.   Hymn. 

4.  The  Lord's  Prayer. 

5.  Song.     Christmas  Song. 
5.    I  alk   for  Teachers. 

Instead  of  clinging  to  the  songs  al- 
ready known,  add  others  to  your  list, and 
sing  because  you  love  to. 

Re  read  the  lessens  given  in  the  Juve- 
nile of  last  November  and  December. 
As  the"Life  of  Christ"  is  to  be  again  stud- 
ied during  the  months  of  December,  Jan- 
uary and  February,  the  teachers  should 
review,  for  their  own  benefit,  the  work 
already  given  on  that  subject. 

More  of  the  kindergarten  principles 
and  thoughts  will  be  given  this  year,  to 
assist  those  who  are  interested  in  this 
work  and  to  aid  them  in  preparing  their 
lessons. 

The  thought  of  Christmas  time  is  that 
of  unselfishness, of  loving  and  giving;  and 
the  great  ideal  of  the  Christmas  thought 
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is  our  Savior,  who  is  the  embodiment  of 
all  that  is  good  and  holy. 

In  his  "Mutter-und-Kose  Lieder"  or 
"Motherplays,"  Friederich  Froebel,  the 
founder  of  the  Kindergarten,  or  Child- 
garden,  explains  so  much  which  is  of  value 
to  mothers  and  teachers.  The  "Mother- 
play"  book  is  a  book  of  experiences,  which, 
when  understood,  changes  the  mothers'  or 
teachers'  instincis  into  insight. 

Froebel  studied  mothers  and  fathers 
as  well  as  he  studied  children.  All  moth- 
ers do  certain  things.  All  children  do 
and  like  certain  things,  so  we  have  as 
our  guide  the  universal;  there  are  excep- 
tions of  course,  but  the  universal  must 
be  the  guide. 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  Christmas 
thought;  tirst,  the  jolly  side,  with  Santa 
Claus,  sleigh  bells,  Christmas  trees,  gifts, 
etc.,  which  should  be  the  means  of  lead- 
ing to  the  second  or  higher  thought — the 
spiritual. 

Ohl  like  a  wreath  let  Christmas  mirth 
Today  encircle  all  the  earth. 
And  bind  the  nations  with  the  love, 
That  Jesus  brought  from  heaven  above. 

In  the  "Motherplay"  book,  under  the 
Christmas  thought,  are  shown  two 
pictures,  one  representing  the  mother 
and  her  little  daughter  talking  together, 
and  later  visiting  the  toy  shop  or  market. 

"As  the  child  rejoices  in  the  shopman's 
wares,  the  mother  rejoices    in  her  child. 

The  second  picture  shows  the  father 
and  his  little  son  at  the  toyman's. 

The  toyman  spreads  his  wares  with  skilful  hand, 

While  in  the  boy's  mind,  all  unbid,  arise 
Vague  stirrings,  which  he  cannot  under.stand  — 
Strange  new-born  yearnings  toward  life's  great 
emprise; 
Yearnings  which  wisely    trained,    will    grow  at 
length 
To  motive  power,  still  strengthening  with  his 
strength. 

The  following  shows  what  should  be 
expected  of  the  children  who  go  to  the 
stores — each  one  has  a  part  to  perform: 


THE  SHOPMAN  AND  THE  (ilRL. 

Mother,  do  come,  mother  dear! 

Take  me  to  the  shopman  here: 

Cupboards,  cradles,  dolls,  I  know, 

He  has  and  will  always  show; 

Household  things  of  every  kind. 

Tables,  chairs,  dolls'  beds  you'll  find. 

It  is  Christmas  Pair  today — 

That's  why  everything's  so  gay. 

Mother,  come  with  me  and  stop 

While  I  buy  at  this  nice  shop. 

Yes,  my  little  girl,  we'll  go: 

Pretty  things  there'll  be,  I  know; 

But  a  little  secret  hear, 

I  will  whisper  in  your  ear. 

Things  in  mothers  face  will  smile 

Only  if  she  feels  the  while 

That  her  little  daughter's  good, 

And  does  everthing  she  should. 

But  it  she  should  sulk  and  cry. 

That  would  close  up  mother's  eye. 

So  that  nothing  large  or  small 

Could  tempt  her  to  buy  at  all. 

And  if  mother  will  not  buy,  you'll  see. 

That  Santa  Claus  forgets  to  buy,  like  me. 

Oh,  mother,  come,  and  I  will  try 
To  be  good,  and  I'll  not  cry. 

Please,  Mr.  Shopman,  will  you  tell  me 
What  nice  things  you  have  to  sell  me? 
What  have  you  for  good  girls  today? 

See  madam.     Spinning  wheels,  a  tray. 
Spoons,  forks  and  knives,  and  here's  a  dish. 
Some  plates,  and  all  that  cook  can  wish: 
All  spii;k  and  span,  all  clean  and  new. 
To  suit  a  daughter  good,  like  )0U. 

Please,  sir,  when  Santa  Claus,  you  see. 
Tell  him  my  daughter  came  with  me. 
And  that  I  hope  he'll  take  good  care 
To  choose  her  good  and  nice  things  there; 
For  she's  a  good  child,  eager  to  obey 
And  tries  to  do  still  better  every  day. 

Lord  Translation. 

THE  SHOl'MAX    AND    THE  liOY. 

Father,  dear,  do  please  be  quick, 
Take  your  hat  and  walking  stick; 
There  are  splendid  things,  1  know. 
That  the  shopman  has  to  show 
Cows,  sheep,  shepherd,  fold  and  stall. 
And  swift  horses,  best  of  all! 
Father,  please,  O  father  dear! 
Take  me  to  the  shopman  here. 
It  is  Chrismas  Fair  today, 
That's  why  everything's  so  gay. 
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Yes,  my  little  boy,  we'll  go; 
Pretty  things  there'll  be.  I  know: 
But  this  little  secret  hear, 
I  will  whisper  in  your  ear; 
Things  look  dark  to  father's  eye. 
If  the  boy  who's  standing  by 
Can't  obey  or  evil  shun. 
Is  not  all  a  little  son 
Ought  to  be— so  glad  and  free. 
Merry,  earnest,  good  with  me; 
And  if  there  s  nothing  father  likes  for  you, 
Then  Santa  Claus  will  choose  you   nothing, 
too. 

O  father,  come,  I'll  try  to  be 

The  good  boy  that  you  want  to  see. 

Shopman,  I  hear  you've  got  for  boys 
Such  useful  things  for  Christmas  toys. 
Please  show  them  me,  that  I  may  try 
If  they  can  make  me  wish  to  buy. 

Carriage,  barrow,  truck,  good  sir. 

Help  boys  heavy  weights  to  stir; 

And  these  horses,  swift  and  wild. 

Try  the  courage  of  a  child. 

If  nuiver.  arrows,  bow  you  buy, 

You  stretch  the  bow,  the  arrows  fly! 

But,  sir,  how  can  I  show  you  all 

The  many  things  on  my  shop  stall? 

.Just  look  around  for  yourself  today. 

And  then  choose  something  while  you  stay. 

Shopman,  when  Santa  Claus  you  see, 
Please  sav  my  son  came  here  with  me, 
And  that  I  hope  he'll  take  great  care 
To  choose  him  good  and  nice  things  there; 
For  he's  a  good  child,  eager  to  obey, 
And  tries  to  grow  still  better  every  day. 

In  selecting  from  the  many  things  dis- 
played, special  things  will  be  determined 
by  age,  sex  and  vocation.  "The  little 
girl,  the  maiden,  the  mother,  the  house- 
wife will  desire  things  that  serve  and 
adorn  the  house — things  which  lighten 
the  duties  and  augment  the  charm  of 
family  life.  The  boy,  the  youth,  the 
man,  the  father,  will  wish  to  protect  his 
home,  and  his  choice  will  be  influenced 
by  that  desire.  The  woman  will  prefer 
beautiful  things;  the  man,  strong  things. 
Blending  in  harmonious  union,  the 
strong  and  the  beautiful  produce  the 
good."     (Blow,  page,  255  ) 

Hence  a  child,  if  he  be  childlike,  will 


not  crave  physical  possession  of  all  the 
things  he  sees,  but  his  heart's  desire 
will  be  fully  satisfied  by  a  doll  or  a 
cart,  a  whistle  or  a  sheep,  provided 
only  that  in  and  through  his  toy,  he 
finds  himself  and  his  little  world.  Chil- 
dren are  naturally  what  we  term  selfish : 
because  we  do  not  understand  them,  we 
misjudge  their  actions  and  motives. 

Children  become  accustomed  to  receiv- 
ing; they  must  be  led  to  share  with 
others,  and  the  Christmas  is  the  time  to 
give  from  the  heart.  There  is  truly  more 
happiness  in  giving  than  in  receiving, 
when  done  in  the  proper  spirit. 

In  making  gifts,  more  thought  and 
value  should  be  placed  on  the  act  of  love 
and  friendship  than  on  the  price  of  the 
gift. 

The  testimony  of  persons  who  have 
lived  among  European  nations  points  to 
the  existence  of  a  spirit  we  know  hardly 
anything  of  in  our  American  present 
giving — viz.,  every  gift  is  shrewdly  ap- 
praised and  valued  strictly  according  to 
its  price;  its  utility  to  the  receiver  is 
scarcely  noticed,  still  less  the  giver's  kind 
thoiight;  present  giving  is  a  mere  social 
tax,  and  the  children  catch  up  this  sor- 
did idea  of  a  gift  as  readily  as  the  grown- 
up people  do. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  always  give  gifts 
to  show  our  love.  A  kind  word;  a  pleas- 
ant nod  and  smile,  or  a  kind  deed  some- 
times give  more  happiness  than  gifts  do. 

6.  Nature  Talk. 

The  Stars.  See  Juvenile.  December 
1,1904. 

7.  Bible  Story. 

The  Three  Wise  Men.  See  Jivenii.e, 
December  1, 1904. 

8.  Rest  Exercise—  choose. 

9.  Choose  a  Story. 

10.  Children's  Period. 

11.  Closing. 
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THE  CENTENARY  OF  THE  PROPHET'S 
BIRTH. 


THE  General  Board  of  the  Union 
invites  all  the  Sunday  Schools 
of  the  Church  to  honor  the  cen- 
tenary of  the  birth  of  the  prophet 
Joseph  Smith  by  devoting  the 
session  of  Sunday,  December 
21th,  to  special  services  com- 
memorative of  his  life  and  work 
The  l^nion  will  not  prepare  a 
program  for  the  schools  to  fol- 
low, but  leaves  this  matter  to 
the  stake  and  ward  superintendents  and 
officers,  believing  that  differences  in  local 
conditions  render  it  improbable  that  one 
and  the  same  program  will  be  suitable 
for  all  the  schools.  The  Board  however 
advises  that    one  or    both    of   the    prize 


hymns  be  sung,  and  that  brethren  and 
sisters  who  reside  in  the  ward  or  neigh- 
borhood who  knew  the  Prophet  be  invited 
to  take  part  in  the  proceedings  and  speak 
of  their  experiences  in  the  early  days  of 
the  Church  when  Joseph  was  alive.  These 
services  to  be  effective  should  be  prepared 
as  thoroughly  as  the  limited  time  at  our 
disposal  will  admit,  and  parents  and 
friends  should  be  cordially  invited  to  be 
present  and  join  in  the  services. 

It  is  not  intended  by  the  Union  Board 
that  more  time  than  the  one  morning 
Sunday  School  session  should  be  occupied 
with  these  special  services,  as  other 
Church  organizations  or  societies  may 
also  wish  to  commemorate  the  event,  and 
should  have  equal  opportunity. 

The  two  prize  hymns,  with  the  prize 
music,  can  be  found  on  pages  646-8  of 
the  present  volume  of  the  Juvenile  Ix- 

STRl'CTOR. 

Prompt. — At  three  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon of  Sunday,  October  2'.lth,  the  day  of 
collection,  the  Nickel  Fund,  (one  hundred 
per  cent)  of  the  whole  of  the  Salt  Lake 
Stake  was  received  by  the  General  Treas- 
urer of  the  Union,  the  next  day  the  mail 
brought  the  fund  collected  in  the  Wasatch 
Stake. 

Erratim:  On  page  527  of  our  present 
volume  it  is  stated  "Schiller's  advent  into 
the  world  was  ten  years  prior  to  that  of 
Goethe's"  the  contrary  is  correct,  Goethe 
was  born  ten  years  before  Schiller.  The 
dates  of  their  respective  births  were, 
(Toethe,  August  28th,  174<.l;  Schiller.  No- 
vember loth,  noit. 
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(continued   from    PA(iE  675.) 

HE  Utah  building  was  naturally 
a  place  where  the  Utes  were  in- 
terested. On  the  border  of  the 
lake  was    our  Information    Bu- 


reau where  the  Church  works  and  Utah 
curios  were  on  sale.  On  an  elevation 
near  by  was  our  State  building,  and  near 
it  was  that  of  Idaho.  Crowds  were  in 
daily  attendance  and  the  display  was  in 
every  way  creditable  to  the  commission  in 
charge.  The  varied  products  of  the  State 
were  artistically  arranged.  Our  school 
exhibit  was  meritorious  in  every  way 
and  received  numerous  medals  for  super- 
iority. In  the  rear  of  the  building  was  a 
stamp  mill  showing  the  methods  of  treat- 
ing ores.  Each  visitor  received  a  sou- 
venir in  the  shape  of  a  bottle  of  quartz  or 
ore  reduced  to  jjowder.  Utah  silk  and 
honey  showed  up  very  creditably,  as  well 
as  the  ores  from  diti'erent  mines.  Resi- 
dents of  Utah  were  made  to  feel  at  home. 
The  attendants  were  courteous  and  en- 
tertaining. The  Hon.  Spencer  Clawson 
presided  over  the  exhibit  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  parties. 


The  Idaho  building  contained  an  artis- 
tic and  beautifully  arranged  display.  The 
exhibition  of  the  cereals  was  presided 
over  by  a  lady  of  exquisite  taste.  The 
fruit  display  was  of  the  highest  type. 
The  Idaho  schools  were  also  represented 
in  an  able  manner.  Among  the  rare  ob- 
jects to  be  seen  there  was  a  silver  medal 
given  to  Lewis  and  Clark  to  be  used  as  a 
peace  offering  among  the  Indian  tribes. 
It  was  picked  up  by  a  sheepherder  who 
traded  it  off  for  a  plug  of  tobacco.  It 
afterwards  became  the  property  of  R.  C. 
Sinclair  of  Kendrick,  Idaho.  It  showed 
on  one  side  a  relief  bust  of  President 
Jefferson.  In  my  judgment,  it  was  one 
of  the  rarest  objects  on  the  fair  grounds. 

The  State  of  Illinois'  building  was  close 
to  the  Idaho.  It  represented  the  home  of 
the  immortal  Lincoln  and  was  an  exact 
copy  of  the  only  home  he  ever  owned.  It 
was  filled  with  objects  representing 
scenes  in  his  life.  The  original  is  lo- 
cated at  the  corner  of  Eighth  and  Jack- 
son streets,  in  Springfield,  111. 

There  were  other  State  buildings,  all 
of  a  similar  character,  representing  those 
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east  of  the  Missouri  River,  but  they  were 
not  remarkable  for  possessing  any  special- 
ly interesting  features.  California  and 
Washington  had  splendid  structures  filled 
completely  with  objects  showing  the 
wonderful  products  of  each.  The  Cali- 
foraian  building  had  four  entrances,  each 
one  a  copy  of  the  entrances  of  noted 
missions  that  are  the  shrines  of  visitors 
in  different  parts  of  the  State.  There 
were  imitations  of  bears  and  elephants, 
covered  with  prunes  and  oranges.  It  was 
a  strange  feature  to  watch  the  visitors  go- 
ing wild  over  these  clumsy  imitations, 
when  near  by  was  a  show  case  with  spec- 
imens of  rare  and  precious  stones  valued 
at  SiO,000  that  was  scarcely  noticed. 
Near    San   Diego   are  now   found   some 


timber  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  Pine  timber 
is  not  found  in  great  abundance  in  many 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and  to  New  Zea- 
land and  Australia  immense  quantities 
are  shipped.  Oregon  boasts  of  having 
800,000,000,000  feet  of  standing  timber. 
She  boasts  of  cutting  1,000,000,000  an- 
nually. Any  smart  boy  or  girl  can  easily 
guess  how  long  the  timber  will  last  in 
that  State,  to  say  nothing  of  Washington, 
which  has  a  similar  supply.  Oregon 
boasts  of  having  the  largest  square  tim- 
ber in  the  world  and  one  sixth  of  all  the 
standing  timber  in  the  United  States. 
Planks  were  on  exhibition  S  ft.  7J  in.  wide. 
In  the  Washington  state  building  were 
the  methods  adopted  of  propogating  sal- 
mon   and    other   fish    caught    along    the 
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wonderful  mineral  curiosities  such  as 
Tourmalines,  Kunzites  and  other  brilliant 
and  showy  diamond-like  gems  that  are 
coming  slowly  into  use.  It  was  wonder- 
ful to  see  the  large  vases  filled  with  the 
finest  product  of  the  golden  state  repre- 
senting the  fruits  and  vegetables  of  every 
kind.  California  has  all  the  climates  we 
know  anything  about  and  nearly  all  the 
products  of  earth  can  be  raised  there.  It 
is  the  wonderland  of  America,  and  the 
exhibit  fully  sustained  this  assertion. 

The  States  of  ( )regon  and  Washington 
were  represented  with  products  almost  as 
wonderful.  These  States  are  the  great 
timber    States.      From  them  is  exported 


BUILDING. 

shores.  The  apples  exhibited  were  ec^ual 
to  any  seen  in  any  building.  The  pro- 
ducts of  old  ocean  were  represented  in  an 
intelligent  and  educational  completeness. 

Then,  for  variety  sake,  one  moves  out 
into  the  open  to  take  a  look  at  the  stat- 
uary on  the  grounds.  Some  of  it  did 
service  at  St.  Louis,  notably  the  group  of 
cow  boys,  "Hitting  the  Trail."  There 
were  statues  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  Cow- 
boy at  Rest,  Bull  fighting  Lynx,  a  Pion- 
eer, and  others. 

In  one  part  of  the  grounds  was  an  en- 
closure, (entrance  2o  cents)  where  you 
could  ascend  in  a  balloon  for  75  cents, 
more  if  you  went  up  higher.      (^f  course 
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the  balloon  was  attached  to  a  rope  by 
which  it  was  hauled  back  to  earth.  T 
also  witnessed  the  ascent  of  a  cigar 
shaped  airship  managed  by  Lincoln 
Beachey,  a  solitary  man  in  a  sort  of  wire 
cage.  It  moved  around  and  over  the 
buildings,  then  steered  away  for  the 
Oregonian  building  in  Portland,  moved 
around  it  and  returned  to  the  place  of  de- 
parture without  any  apparent  effort.  A 
gasoline  engine  turned  the  fans  that  pro- 
pelled this  ship  of  the  air.  It  was  at  a 
later  date  steered  to  Vancouver  Barracks, 
seven  miles  away,  where  a  message  was  de- 
livered to  the  commanding  ofKcers.  This 
was  sent  by  Mr.  Goode,  president  of  the 
exposition,  and  was  said  to  be  the  first 
message  ever  sent  by  balloon  that  reached 
its  destination. 

One  of  the  novel  and  original  features 
on  the  ground  was  the  forestry  building. 
This  was  a  structure  erected  out  of  pine 
logs.  It  contained  10,000,000  feet  of  tim- 
ber. A  colonnade  in  the  center  was 
made  of  pine  logs  60  feet  high,  B  to  !S 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base.  All  the 
workings  in  miniature  of  the  logging 
business  were  elaborately  shown.  All 
the  varieties  of  timber  found  in  the  states 
were  displayed  by  polished  specimens. 
Many  other    curios,  from    Arizona,  were 


also  found  in  the  building.  Every  corner 
had  something  to  make  you  stop,  look 
and  admire.  There  was  a  flag  pole  on  the 
grounds  204  feet  long,  diameter  at  the  base 
2!S  inches,  at  top  7  inches.  It  was  furnished 
by  S.  L.  Beck,  Timberlands,  Oregon. 

All  the  features  that  I  have  enumer- 
ated were  but  the  beginning  of  the  great 
show.  There  are  still  to  mention  the  fol- 
lowing: Manufactures,  Liberal  Arts  and 
Varied  Industries,  Oriental  Exhibits 
Building,  European  Exhibits  Building, 
Agricultural  Building,  Machinery,  Elec- 
tricity and  Transportation,  Mines  and 
Metalurgy,  Fine  Arts.  The  first  of  these 
buildings  is  a  large  and  highly  orna- 
mented structure.  The  contents  show 
the  perfection  attained  in  the  manufac- 
turing industries  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  methods  of  production,  every- 
thing connected  with  the  printers'  art, 
the  drug  business,  the  making  of  ropes  of 
different  materials,  cloth,  threads,  music- 
al instruments,  furniture,  medical  instru- 
ments, typewriting  machines,  office  furn- 
ishings; in  fact  nearly  every  thing  used  by 
man.  One  could  but  wish  that  our  school 
boys  and  girls  could  all  see  how  the  many 
useful  devices  necessary  for  our  comfort 
were  produced.  We  easily  remember  what 
we  see.  C.  B.  Sarac/f. 

(TO  BE   CONTINUED.) 
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Semi-Annual  Conference  Held  in  the  Tabernacle, 

Salt  Lake  City,  Sunday  Evening, 

October  8th,   19OS. 

(CONTINUED    FROM    PAGE   687.) 
ELDER    JAMES    E.    TALMAGE. 

At  every  gathering  of  this  iiind,  at  each 
succeeding  Sunday  School  Conference,  I 
am  the  more  deeply  impressed  with  a 
strong  realizatioa  of  the  genuine  great- 
ness of  the  organization  here  represented. 
I  refer  not  only  to  its  colossal  propor- 
tions as  to  membership,  its  hosts  of 
officers,  teachers,  and  pupils,  but  more 
particularly  to  the  power  and  influence  ex- 
ercised by  this  great  army,  and  to  the  good 
effect  thereof,  inevitably  manifest  th  rough  - 
out  the  Church  and  beyond  its  borders. 

This  is  one  of  the  biggest  Sunday 
Schools  known  to  me  by  experience  or 
through  report;  and  when  we  consider 
the  fact  that  the  thousands  here  present 
constitute  but  a  small  part  of  this  huge 
Sunday  School,  our  wonder  and  grateful 
pleasure  must  surely  increase. 

With  great  joy  have  I  watched  the 
growth  and  development  of  this  organiza- 
tion; and  I  feel  assured,  not  only  through 
the  testimony  of  the  Gospel,  which  is 
mine  as  a  gift  from  God,  but  also  by  the 
ordinary  exercise  of  the  faculties  of  ob- 
servation and  reason  that  the  spirit  of 
life  is  in  the  Sunday  School  organization. 

There  is  no  perfunctory  service  repre- 
sented by  this  assembly;  our  work  is  not 
done  by  rote;  we  manifest  no  spiritless 
service  in  the  Lord's  cause,  but  instead 
we  manifest  a  living  interest  in  His 
Church  and  in  the  Sunday  School  organi- 
zation as  part  thereof. 

I  wish  that  those  who  have  made  it 
their  business  to  malign  and  defame  the 
Latter-day  Saints,  those  who  are  afriid  of 
our  strength  and  yet  endeavor  to  mflke  it 
appear  that  ours  is  a  dying  cause,  were 
here  tonight. 


This  is  a  magnificent  organization, 
splendidly  oflicered.  To  declare  that  such 
an  army  as  that  now  marshaled  under  our 
Sunday  School  banners  is  directed  by 
officers  whose  purpose  is  sinister  and 
corrupt,  is  to  speak  foolishness  and  to  in- 
vite ridicule.  There  is  unity  in  this  great 
organization,  and  this  fact  is  proof  of 
unity  among  those  who  lead  and  direct. 

It  is  to  our  Sunday  School  officers 
particularly  I  speak  for  the  few  minutes 
allotted  to  me  on  the  program  of  the  eve- 
ning. One  reason  why  we  respect  our 
leaders  is  this — they  respect  themselves. 
In  general  there  is  no  false  humility 
among  them,  neither  is  there  false  pride. 
A  man  who  is  sustained  in  any  office  or 
position  by  the  uplifted  hands  of  the 
hosts  of  Israel  must  feel  himself  worthy 
of  respect  if  he  would  win  respect.  When 
you  find  a  ward  Sunday  School  whose 
superintendent  does  not  realize  the  dig- 
nity of  his  calling,  you  have  found  a 
school  that  is  weak.  A  stake  superintend- 
ent who  does  not  feel  honored  by  the  office 
he  holds,  who  has  no  righteous  pride  in 
the  authority  conferred  upon  him  —  a 
humble  pride  that  inspires  obedience  and 
yet  renders  his  words  and  acts  authorita- 
tive— such  a  man  is  a  man  out  of  place. 

I  am  not  enthusiastic  or  eager  to  sus- 
tain men  who  won't  sustain  themselves. 
The  officers  of  our  Sunday  School  organ- 
ization are  trying  to  sustain  themselves; 
are  seeking  to  discharge  with  honor  the 
duties  of  their  high  calling.  And  the  re- 
sult appears  in  the  ever- increasing  effi- 
ciency of  our  Sunday  School  system. 
Such  reports  as  those  to  which  we  have 
listened  tonight — reports  from  the  stakes 
near  home,  and  others  from  distant  con- 
tinents and  from  the  isles  of  the  seas, 
must  be  an  inspiration  to  us  all. 

Our  success  should  make  further  im- 
provement easier.     We  are  not  yet  per- 
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feet  in  plan  or  in  execution.  In  the 
course  of  regular  appointment  and  as- 
8ia;ned  duty  I  have  visiied  some  wards 
and  stakes  wherein  I  have  found  convin- 
cing evidence  that  the  officers,  though 
they  do  well,  ought  to  do  much  better. 
Some  of  them  are  found  wanting  in  true 
regard  for  and  in  proper  estimation  of 
themselves  and  their  office;  they  should 
develop  within  themselves  a  little  more  of 
that  righteous  pride  that  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  true  humility. 

When  a  man  is  chosen,  sustained  by 
vote,  and  ordained  or  set  apart  authorita- 
tively to  any  office  in  the  C^hurch,  let  him 
be  zealous  for— jealous  of — the  power  and 
prerogatives  belonging  to  that  office;  let 
him  seek  to  discharge  the  same  in  the 
fear  of  the  living  God;  let  him  become 
neither  servile  nor  indifferent.  The  auth- 
ority vested  in  him  he  cannot  of  his  own 
action  pass  on  to  another;  it  is  his  to  ex- 
ercise, but  not  his  to  give  away. 

The  special  illustration  I  have  in  mind  is 
that  shown  by  a  custom  followed  in  many 
of  our  wards  and  stakes,  a  habit  that  is 
spreading  and  fast  becoming  common.  I 
refer  to  the  mistake  of  regarding  counse- 
lors and  assistants  in  presiding  quorums 
as  being  equal  in  aiithority  with  the  offi- 
cer to  whose  aid  they  have  been  called; 
and  to  the  resulting  practice  of  a  strict  ro- 
tation in  the  active  duties  of  conducting 
the  exercises  in  Sunday  Schools  and  other 
gatherings.  Each  of  the  three,  the  prin- 
cipal as  well  as  his  counselors  or  assist- 
ants, has  his  place  and  his  duty.  Yet 
some  of  our  superintendents,  presumably 
in  a  spirit  of  kindness  and  through  a  de- 
sire to  honor  their  associates,  virtually 
vacate  their  place  of  presidency  and  tem- 
porarily permit  the  first  or  the  second 
assistant  to  assume  full  authority,  and 
this  without  due  cause  or  excuse.  I  don't 
believe  in  this  custom  and  rule  of  rotation, 
fixed  and  binding,  as  to  the  duties  of  pre- 
siding officer.     There  are  wards  in  which 


exists  a  general  understanding,  a  rule  of 
action,  in  fact,  regarded  as  having  pract- 
ically the  force  of  a  law,  that  on  one  Sun- 
day the  superintendent  shall  actively  (jer- 
form  the  duties  of  a  presiding  officer;  and 
that  on  the  next  Sunday  he  must  give  way 
to  the  first  assistant,  whose  turn  it  is  to 
preside,  and  on  the  next  Sabbath  the  sec- 
ond assistant  is  in  power.  Thus,  once  a 
month  the  superintendent  himself  ap- 
pears in  his  place,  when  he  ought  to  be 
there  every  Sui  day.  I  attended  a  ward 
Sunday  School  Conference  not  long  ago, 
and  found  the  superintendent  officiating 
as  the  door  keeper.  Now,  it  is  a  good 
thing  to  have  some  officer  near  the  en- 
trance to  welcome  those  who  come;  but 
the  superintendent  has  other  duties  to 
perform.  On  this  occasion  I  asked  an 
explanation  from  the  superintendent.  He 
said,  "It  is  the  second  assistant's  day  to- 
day." Though  it  was  conference  day, 
the  chief  officer  could  not  officiate;  it  was 
the  second  assistant's  turn;  he  was  the 
man  of  the  hour,  and  the  superintendent 
was  down  at  the  door.  I  ventured  to  say 
to  him,  "Please  go  up  and  take  your 
place,  let  the  people  see  you,  let  them 
know  who  you  are." 

This  instance  is  no  isolated  case.  I 
have  in  mind  another  ward,  where  I 
found  the  first  assistant  really  presiding, 
to  all  appearances  never  consulting  the 
superintendent.  Some  few  irregularities 
appeared,  and  I  took  the  superintendent 
aside  for  a  confidential  consultation  after 
dismissal.  He  desired  to  make  no  com- 
plaint, but  he  admitted  that  it  had  become 
quite  the  habit  with  his  assistants  to  in- 
troduce innovations  on  the  days  of  their 
respective  turns  in  conducting  the  school, 
on  which  occasions  the  superintendent 
was  practically  out  of  office.  Now,  I  be- 
lieve that  counselors  and  assistants  in  our 
various  organizations  have  their  place; 
but  they  are  not  the  principals  in  the 
quorum.     Two  assistant  superintendents 
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don't  make  one  superintendent,  any  more 
than  two  counselors  multiplied  together 
would  constitute  a  Bishop. 

In  a  gathering  such  as  this  it  is  not  my 
prerogative  to  speak  of  other  organiza- 
tions than  the  Sunday  Schools;  but  I 
shall  venture  to  make  a  comparison;  and 
if  I  express  incorrect  views  I  have  full 
confidence  that  those  whom  I  have  lifted 
my  hand  in  solemn  promise  to  sustain  in 
their  exalted  positions,  will  see  to  it  that 
you  do  not  go  away  with  false  doctrine 
uncorrected. 

I  have  observed  that  in  many  wards  a 
similar  practice  is  followed,  in  ward 
affairs  generally.  The  Bishop  conducts 
the  services  at  one  ward  meeting,  and  at 
the  next  meeting  the  first  counselor  ap- 
pears as  the  man  in  power;  then  the  sec- 
ond counselor  takes  his  turn.  That  may 
be  right  if  the  Bishop  wishes  to  call  upon 
one  of  them  at  any  time  to  actively  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  making  announce- 
ments, and  so  forth,  in  the  meetings;  but 
when  the  Bishop  is  present,  the  Bishop 
presides,  if  I  understand  the  order  of  the 
Church;  and  if  he  be  there  no  one  else 
can  in  fact  preside  in  that  ward  gather- 
ing. I  don't  understand  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  a  Stake  can  sit  as  one  of  the  con- 
gregation simply  and  let  one  of  his  coun- 
selors take  charge  in  the  strict  sense  of 
the  term.  The  authority  of  presidency  is 
not  placed  upon  us  as  a  coat  to  put  on,  then 
to  be  taken  off  at  pleasure  and  put  on  the 
shoulders  of  another.  The  Priesthood 
cannot  be  so  laid  aside. 

I  would  admonish  the  superintendents 
to  remember  that  they  are  superintend- 
ents. Strive  to  secure  in  full  measure  the 
spirit  of  your  calling,  then  you  won't  ig- 
nore your  assistants  and  cause  them  to 
feel  out  of  place.  You  will  give  them 
every  opportunity  to  magnify  their  call- 
ing. You  will  be  guided  by  their  advice, 
suggestions  and  counsel,  for  they  are 
counselors  unto  you,  and  have  a  right  to 


suggest  and  advise,  just  as  the  counselors 
to  a  Bishop  in  a  ward  have  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  the  spirit  of  counsel  shall  rest 
upon  them.  If  the  superintendent  of  a 
Sabbath  School  be  absent  and  the  first 
assistant  is  there  actually  presiding,  he 
exercises  for  the  time  the  powers  of  the 
superintendent;  and  he  ought  to  follow 
the  course  of  his  superior  officer  and  avoid 
introducing  changes  in  procedure.  Indeed 
if  unusual  circumstances  arise  that  day, 
he  will  make  it  a  point  to  take  time  to 
consult  the  superintendent  as  well  as  his 
associate  assistant;  and  so  a  counselor 
should  consult  his  Bishop.  Where  the 
counselor  or  the  assistant  is  trying  to  get 
ahead  of  his  chief,  the  spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  restrained  and  does  not  operate  in  a 
free  and  untrammeled  way. 

Our  presiding  (quorums,  by  direction  of 
the  Lord,  usually  consist  of  three  mem- 
bers. There  is  a  presiding  officer  and 
there  are  two  others  who  in  turn  represent 
him  in  his  absence,  and  who  are  ever 
ready  to  help  him,  standing,  if  they  have 
the  spirit  of  their  ofiice  with  them,  like 
Aaron  and  Hur  on  either  side  of  Moses 
to  hold  up  his  hands  and  supp(  rt  him  in 
his  work,  not  to  pull  him  down  or  push 
him  back  that  they  may  take  his   place. 

On  a  recent  visit  to  one  of  the  missions 
of  the  Church,  beyond  the  organized 
stakes,!  found  that  that  same  rule  of  ro 
tation  was  regarded  as  having  the  force  of 
law  in  the  Sunday  School.  If  it  so 
happened  the  first  or  second  assistant's 
turn  came  on  a  day  of  special  importance, 
such  as  the  occasion  of  a  conference,  the 
superintendent  was  really  superceded. 
He  had  simply  to  step  aside,  and  give  his 
assistant  the  full  control  of  affairs. 

I  believe  that  we  should  seek  to  dis- 
charge the  duties  of  our  place  with  humble 
pride,  and  with  proper  dignity.  When  I 
go  into  a  Sunday  School,  I  want  to  see 
the  superintendent  in  his  place.  1  have 
to  inquire  around  sometimes  to  find  who 
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he  is,  and  then   have  to  search  around  to 
find  where  he  is. 

Nevertheless,  whenever  he  deems  it 
wise  and  proper,  whenever  by  any  consul- 
tation or  agreement  with  his  counselors 
or  assistants,  it  is  decided  that  one  of  the 
assistants  shall  actively  represent  the 
superintendent  on  any  day,  all  well  and 
good.  Do  that  as  often  as  you  like,  my 
brethren,  the  superintendents,  only  don't 
think  that  you  have  to  follow  the  course 
as  a- rigid  rule,  or  that  at  any  time  you 
may  actually  relinqiiish  the  responsi- 
bilities of  your  office. 

I  said  that  our  Sunday  Schools  are 
splendidly  officered.  So  is  the  Church 
as  a  whole,  or  it  never  would  have  been 
able  to  survive  the  assaults  that  have 
been  made  iipon  it.  I  have  no  fears  even 
when  I  consider  the  evil  schemes  laid  by 
the  enemy  against  iis;  for  I  know  what 
kind  of  officers  we  have. 

From  the  President  of  the  Church 
down,  we  have  men  who,  in  general,  are 
discharging  their  duties  pleasingly,  ac- 
ceptably, and  efficiently  before  the  Lord; 
and  as  I  realize  what  our  leaders  have  to 
stand  and  withstand  in  this  day,  my 
heart  is  full  of  prayer  for  them,  and  I 
wish  it  were  possible  for  me  to  do  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  helping  them,  some- 
thing more  than  I  seem  able  to  do. 

The  remark  has  been  made  here  to- 
night that  each  succeeding  president  of 
the  Church  has  been  the  man  of  the  time, 
qualified  for  just  those  particular  exper- 
iences of  the  Church  at  the  time.  I  add 
my  testimony  to  the  truth  of  that  state- 
ment. I  know  that  this  Church  has  been 
and  is  being  led  by  men  of  God,  men  who 
are  able  to  commune  with  the  powers 
above  and  bring  great  forces  into  action. 
As  I  think  of  them,  one  by  one,  I 
think  of  our  livinfj  Prophet,  Seer  and 
Revelator  to  the  Church,  who  stands  at 
the  head.  I  thought  as  I  sat  here  tonight 
of   Goldsmith's    splendid    simile,    which 


slightly  changed,  is  strictly  applicable  to 
our  living  prophet: 

Like  some  proud  cliff  that  lift.s  its  noble  form, 
Swells  from  the   vale   and  midway    leaves   the 

storm, 
Though  round  his  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are 

spread. 
Eternal  sunshine  rests  upon  his  head. 

We  have  men  who  rise  above  the  clouds, 
even  as  the  peaks  of  yon  majestic  range, 
sun  crowned,  though  winds  and  clouds 
begirt  them  at  lesser  heights. 

Let  us  try  to  rise  above  the  storms  of 
petty  trouble.  Though  I  know  that  there 
are  some  weaklings  amongst  us,  who  will 
be  influenced  by  the  misrepresentations 
that  are  made,  I  know  also  that  this  or- 
ganization is  charged  with  guarding  them, 
watching  them, doing  all  that  can  be  done 
to  prevent  them  from  following  in  the 
path  of  the  traitor,  watching  over  them 
till  they  are  able  to  realize  for  themselves 
what  a  despicable  thing  it  is  to  be  a 
traitor.  I  have  confidence  in  my  people. 
True,  there  are  a  few  amongst  us  who 
have  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal,  but  the 
great  army  of  Israel  is  in  readiness  to 
take  the  field  whenever  the  word  shall 
come.  They  are  sending  forth  their  power, 
in  faith  and  prayer,  for  the  support  of 
those  who  are  charged  more  especially 
with  the  direction  of  affairs,  be  it  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Church  as  a  whole,  of  a  stake, 
of  a  ward,  of  a  Sunday  School,  or  of  any 
other  organization. 

Brethren  and  sisters,  the  funeral  of  the 
Sunday  School  cause  has  been  unavoid- 
ably postponed.  (Laughter.)  We  have 
been  invited,  again  and  again,  to  attend 
the  obsequies  of  the  Church,  for  its  bur- 
ial has  been  repeatedly  announced.  I 
never  had  much  interest  in  that  kind  of 
an  invitation;  for  I  know  that  there  is  a 
spirit  of  virility,  of  life,  of  strength,  of 
God- given  power,  in  the  organization 
which    you   represent,  in  those  who  pre- 
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side  over  it,  and  throughout  the  Church 
of  the  living  God. 

There  is  strength  in  Israel.  The  "Hope 
of  Israel,"  of  whom  we  have  been  singing 
may  well  be  called  Israel's  certainty. 
Amen. 

ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  REYNOLDS 

then  announced  that  Brother  Ensign 
would  sing  a  sample  of  the  Japanese 
Sunday  School  hymns. 

Elder  H.  S.  Ensign  said: 

My  brethren  and  sisters,  I  would  re- 
joice if  you  could  join  with  me  in  singing 
this  song.  However,  you  do  know  it  very 
well,  that  is,  in  English.  I  will  sing 
one  verse  of  our  Sunday  School  song, 
"Love  at  Home."  In  translating  this  in- 
to Japanese  we  found  it  impossible  to  use 
the  music  as  we  have  it  in  our  Sunday 
School  Song  Book,  and  it  has  been  nec- 
essary for  us  to  write  new  music  for  our 
translation  as  it  is  in  Japanese.  I  will 
now  sing  the  first  verse. 

Brother  Ensign  then  sang  in  the  Jap- 
anese language  a  stanza  of  ''Love  at 
Home." 

GENERAL  SUPERINTENDENT  PRESIDENT 
.JOSEPH     F.    SMITH. 

We  have  now  been  assembled  here  for 
about  two  hours,  and  I  feel  that  it  would 
be  improper  for  us  to  prolong  our  meet- 
ing. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  add  my  testi- 
mony to  all  the  testimonies  that  have 
been  borne  this  evening,  but  more  par- 
ticularly to  endorse  and  emphasize  the 
remarks  made  by  Dr.  Talmagf ,  in  relation 
to  the  duty  of  presiding  officers.  Of  course 
we  should  follow  in  our  Mutual  Improve- 
ment Associations  and  in  our  quorum  ca- 
pacities, and  in  all  our  organizations  in  the 
Church,  auxiliary  or  otherwise,  the  pat- 
tern, as  nearly  as  we  can,  that  the  Lord  has 
given  us.     A  Bishop  is  the  presiding  offi- 


cer of  his  ward ;  and  where  the  Bishop  is  in 
the  ward,  his  counselors  and  those  who  are 
members  of  his  ward  are  subject  to  his  pre- 
sidency. He  cannot  yield  it  up.  He  cannot 
give  it  to  another;  or,  if  he  does,  he  violates 
one  of  the  sacred  principles  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the, Priesthood.  He  may  di- 
rect his  counselors,  the  first  or  the  sec- 
ond, to  do  his  will, to  carry  out  his  wishes, 
to  execute  his  desires,  or  his  commands; 
but  in  so  doing,  the  counselor  does  not 
act  as  the  Bishop,  but  he  acts  under  the 
direction  of  the  presiding  authority.  He 
does  not  act  independently  of  the  Bishop 
but  is  subordinate  to  the  Bishop  and 
subject  entirely  to  the  Bishop's  direction. 
This  principle  prevails,  or  should  prevail 
in  the  Sunday  School  organization  of  the 
Church.  We  can  commission  and  ap- 
point; that  is,  those  who  preside,  can  call 
upon  their  aids  for  assistance,  they  can 
direct  them  to  accomplish  labors,  but  in 
every  instance  when  they  do,  it  is  by  and 
with  and  under  the  consent  of  the  presid- 
ing authority,  and  by  his  advice,  but  not 
independently. 

Our  missions  have  not  always  been 
organized  strictly  according  to  the  pat- 
tern that  the  Lord  has  given.  In  a  great 
many  instances,  the  presiding  Elder  has 
been  the  sole  presiding  officer  of  the  mis- 
sion. But  in  recent  years,  in  many  instan- 
ces, it  has  been  deemed  wise,  not  only  to 
have  a  presiding  Elder  in  the  mission,  but 
fdso  assistants  to  the  president,  or  counsel- 
ors, that  they  may  render  him  such  assist- 
ance and  counsel  as  he  may  need.  In  all 
these  things  the  presiding  officer  is  the 
head;  he  should  be  regarded  in  his  place 
and  his  place  should  be  held  sacretl  in  the 
minds  of  his  associates.  And  no  man 
possessing  a  correct  understanding  of 
the  spirit  of  the  Gospel  and  of  the  auth'or- 
ity  and  law  of  the  holy  Priesthood  will 
attempt  for  a  moment  to  run  ahead  of  his 
file  leader  or  to  do  anything — assume  to 
do    anything  that   is  not  strictly   in  bar- 
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mony  with  his  wish  and  the  authority 
that  belongs  to  him.  The  moment  a  man 
in  subordinate  position  begins  to  usurp 
the  authority  of  his  file  leader,  that  mo- 
ment he  is  out  of  his  place,  and  proves 
by  his  conduct  that  he  does  not  compre- 
hend his  duty,  that  he  is  not  acting  in 
the  line  of  his  calling,  and  is  a  dangerous 
character.  He  will  set  bad  examples,  he 
will  mislead,  he  will  lead  others  into  er- 
ror, having  fallen  into  error  himself;  in- 
deed, he  is  in  error  the  moment  he  acts 
contrary  to  and  independent  of  the  direc- 
tion of  bis  presiding  officer:  and  if  he 
continues  in  that  course, he  will  go  astray 
entirely;  and  those  who  follow  him  will 
follow  him  astray. 

I  endorse  what  Brother  Talmage  has 
said.  We  all  understand  that  principle,  I 
think,  and  I  would  like  to  see  my  brethren 
and  sisters  who  are  connected  with  the  Sun- 
day School  work  observe  it  strictly,  but  in 
the  true  spirit;  not  with  any  kind  of  stiff 
formality  or  set  ways,  but  in  the  true 
spirit  of  presidency,  lovingly  subject  to 
divine  authority,  the  authority  that  God 
has  instituted,  and  that  we  may  emulate, 
the  example  of  the  Son  Himself,  who 
came  to  earth,  and  while  He  possessed 
majestic  power  to  heal  the  sick,  to  restore 
sight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf 
and  bring  the  dead  to  life,  and  to  accom- 
plish wonderful  things,  walking  upon  the 
waves,  stilling  the  storms,  casting  out 
devils,  and  multiplying  the  loaves  and 
fishes,  by  which  He  fed  the  multitudes  of 
people,  yet  in  accomplishing  all  this  He 
declared,  over  and  over  again,  this  great 
principle,  that  He  came  not  to  do  His 
own  will  but  the  will  of  Him  that  sent 
Him,  recognizing  in  every  feature  of  His 
message  and  ministry  in  the  world  that 
txod  was  at  the  bead,  and  that  He  did 
nothing  of  Himself  but  only  that  which 
the  Father  sent  Him  to  do.  Thus  He 
was  acting  under  the  authority  of  His 
president  or  file  leader — of  Him  who  sent 


Him    and  commissioned  Him  to  accom- 
plish the  work  He  was  sent  to  do. 

Let  us  follow  that  spirit  and  example, 
and  adopt  that  principle  in  our  lives  then 
we  shall  never  have  presiding  Elders  and 
officers  in  the  Church  at  loggerheads  with 
each  other,  contending  with  each  other, 
and  at  cross  purposes.  They  will  always 
be  one.  They  will  see  eye  to  eye,  they 
will  understand  better  the  principles  of 
divine  government  the  principles  of  the 
gospel  and  the  promptings  of  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

When  I  came  into  the  house  this  even- 
ing and  saw  the  multitudes  of  people 
here,  I  felt  in  my  heart,  what  a  testimony 
this  is  to  the  Lord  of  the  integrity  of  this 
people,  of  you,  my  brethren  and  sisters, 
who  are  connected  with  the  Sunday 
School  work,  and  of  the  fathers  and 
mothers  that  are  here  with  us  tonight. 
What  a  witness,  what  evidence,  what  a 
testimony  to  the  Lord  of  your  integrity 
to  and  love  for  the  Church.  You  have 
not  come  here  out  of  mere  curiosity.  I 
believe  you  have  come  here  in  the  line  of 
duty,  you  are  here  because  you  are  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  that  you 
have  a  deep  interest  in  it,  and  not  be- 
cause there  is  some  curious  attraction  to 
draw  you  here.  I  congratulate  you  and 
the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  on  the  manifestation  of  union,love 
and  devotion  to  duty  that  is  evinced  here 
tonight  by  the  presence  of  this  vast  mul- 
titude of  people.  I  thank  you  for  your 
presence,  for  the  interest  that  you  have 
taken  in  this  work,  and  may  God  bless 
you  and  continue  to  preserve  your  lives, 
your  faith  and  your  love  for  the  truth, 
from  this  time,  henceforth  and  forever, 
which  is  my  prayer,  in  the  name  of  Je. 
sus.     Amen. 

ASSISTANT  SUPERIXTENDEKT   GEOBGE    REY- 
NOLDS. 

I  take   the  liberty,  as  the  treasurer  of 
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the  Union,  to  ask  the  superintendents  and 
all  the  officers  to  remember  nickel  day. 
I  ask  you  to  attend  to  this  matter  promp- 
ly  and  faithfully;  let  the  local  treasur- 
ers be  prompt  in  sending  the  money  col- 
lected to  the  stake  treasurers,  and  let 
those  officers  in  turn,  forward  the  proper 
amounts  to  the  general  treasurer,  at  the 
earliest  possible  date.      We  ask  but  one 


donation  in  the  year,  and  its  usefulness  is 
much  increased  by  early  remittance. 

Singing,  by  the  congregation,  "A  Part- 
ing Hymn." 

Benediction  by  Elder  Joseph  W.  Sum- 
merhays. 

Geobgk  D.  Pypek, 

General  Secretary. 
F.  E.  Barker, 
Stenographer. 


SELECTIONS. 


THE  WAY  TO  SUCCEED  IN  LIFE. 

To  do  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time 
in  the  right  way. 

To  do  some  things  better  than  they 
were  done  before. 

To  eliminate  errors. 

To  know  both  sides  of  the  question, 

To  be  courteous. 

To  be  an  example. 

To  work  for  the  love  of  the  work. 

To  anticipate  requirements. 

To  develop  resources. 

To  recognize  no  impediments. 

To  master  circumstances. 

To  act  from  reason  rather  than  rule. 

To  be  satisfied  with  nothing  short  of 
perfection . 

PROGRESS  WITHOUT  PERFECTION. 

Progress  is  simply  a  moving  on  toward 
something  better.  Every  one  can  do 
that;  yet  there  are  many  who  make  no 
progress  because  they  think  they  must 
either  do  much  or  nothing.  If  today  we 
can  better  yesterday's  record  by  ever  so 
little,  we  have  progressed;  and  a  persis- 
tent, daily  progress  of  that  sort  is  going 
to    bring    results   that    are  worth  while. 


Most  of  the  achievements  of  history  were 
wrought  out  in  just  that  way,  while 
other  men  were  sitting  idly  by  wishing 
that  they  could  do  something  "big."  So 
in  one's  own  character-building,  and  in 
bringing  a  blessing  to  others:  these 
works  do  not  call  for  perfection.  "The 
blessing  of  helping  the  world  forward," 
it  has  been  well  said  "does  not  wait  for 
perfect  men."  If  our  Lord  could  do 
what  He  did  with  the  eleven,  there  is 
hope  for  us,— not  hope  in  us,  but  hope 
because  of  what  God  can  do  even  with 
our  imperfections. — Sunday  SehoolTimes. 

<  )ur  lives  are  very  short  at  best.  Why 
not  try  to  do  all  the  good  we  can  during 
this  lifetime,  and  not  only  set  a  good  ex- 
ample to  others,  but  leave  the  world  bet- 
ter than  we  found  it? 


Presents  of  money  are  not  as  lasting  as 
words  of  cheer  and  encouragement.  Love 
thy  neighbor  is  good  law. 

Love  should  rule  the  world,  its  influ- 
ence extend  to  every  home,  then  all  evils 
would  pass  away  forever. 
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DECEMBER. 

December,  last  to  come  and  last  to  go, 
Of  all  the  twelve  months  that  make   up  the 
year, 
Suggests  the  thought   of  frost  and  falling  snow, 
Of  skating,   coasting    and   bright   Christmas 
cheer. 

The  people  everywhere  commemorate 

The  Savior's  birthday  on  the  twenty-tifth: 

The  twenty-third  the  Saints  all  celebrate 
The  birthday  of  the  Prophet  Joseph  Smith. 

Years,     Nineteen-hundred-five,    on     Christmas 
morn, 
Since  light  at  Jesus'  birth   the   world  shone 
o'er; 
One   hundred   years   since  .Joseph    Smith    was 
born. 
Whose    mission    was    Christ's    Uospel   to  re- 
store. 


THE    BOY  SHOEMAKER   OF    BERRYVILLE. 

XX, 

"Eyes  with  idle  tears  are  wet, 
Idle  habit  links  us  yet. 
Many  suns  arise  and  set. 
Many  a  chance  the  years  beget." 

Tennyson. 

Digit  and  Jem  Get  Work.     Aunt  May  Talks  With 
Ted.     The  Party. 


_  .  -  HEN  May  and  Digit  had  walked 
yY      ^  short  distance  from  the  gate 
where  they  left  Fawn,  the  boy 
said, 

"Fawn's    father  and  brothers  seem  to 
be  real  busy  moving  plants  and  digging 


up  dirt  and  carrying  it  about.  I  wonder 
if  I  could  get  to  help  them,  and  earn  some 
money." 

'■Perhaps  you  might,''  replied  May, 
"You  can  come  as  far  as  here  with  me  on 
my  way  back,  and  find  out.  But  we  will 
hurry  on  now.  as  the  boys  will  be  wanting 
what  you  are  taking  home  for  their  sup- 
per." 

As  they  reached  the  Zellon  place,  the 
boys,  and  even  Jem's  dog.  Frisk,  all 
greeted  Aunt  May  with  manifest  delight, 
before  they  paid  any  attention  to  Digit, 
although  he  carried  the  necessaries  with 
which  their  hunger  was  to  be  appeased. 

Aunt  May  sat  down  near  the  bed  which 
Ted  still  occupied  most  of  the  time,  and 
upon  which  he  was  now  stretched  with  a 
book  in  his  hand. 

"Why  you  are  growing  fleshy,  Ted,  and 
you  are  looking  fiue!"  she  remarked.  "It 
is  rather  late,  but  not  late  enough  to  hurt 
you,  if  you  wrap  up,  to  come  with  me  for- 
a  short  walk.     Have  you  been  out  yet?' 

"No,  not  since  I  was  hurt,  more  than 
three  weeks  ago,"  said  Ted. 

"That's  a  long  time  for  a  boy  like  you 
to  keep  still,"  said  Aunt  May.  "And  you 
must  begin  to  exert  yourself  now,  exercise 
your  body  more  and  your  brain  less.  How 
are  your  broken  bones  and  your  cuts  and 
bruises?" 

"All  healed  up  and  lost  sight  of,"  said 
Ted,   'rising   from   the   bed,  dropping  the 
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book  and  preparing  to  walk  out  with 
Aunt  May.  He  objected  to  being  muffled 
up,  but  had  to  submit  to  it,  and  Aunt 
May,  taking  his  arm,  told  him  to  lean  on 
her  if  he  should  feel  at  all  weak  in  walk- 
ing. She  said  she  would  do  the  talking, 
and  he  must  keep  his  mouth  shut  and  not 
let  the  cold  air  into  his  lungs,  while  they 
were  out. 

So  she  interested  him  by  telling  him 
that  Dr.  Evers  said  his  was  a  most  won- 
derful case.  To  find  a  boy  who  had 
knocked  about  as  Ted  had,  nearly  all  his 
life,  with  a  body  so  entirely  free  from  the 
poison  of  tobacco,  liquor  and  other  injur- 
ious things,  was  simply  marvelous.  That 
was  the  reason  his  wounds  and  hurts  were 
healing  so  rapidly  and  so  satisfactorily. 

Ted  waited  until  they  had  gone  into 
the  house  before  replying  to  May's  ver- 
sion of  the  doctbr's  views.  Then  he  told 
her  that  the  memory  of  his  father's  tragic 
death,  and  the  words  of  his  mother  and 
the  old  Scotch  lady  who  had  cared  for 
him  and  Jem  for  awhile,  had  made  him 
and  his  brother  afraid  to  ever  touch  any 
of  those  hurtful,  poisonous  things. 

The  other  boys  were  at  the  table  eating 
supper,  when  May  and  Ted  re-entered  the 
house  and  Ted  sat  down  with  them  and 
ate  with  better  relish  than  for  some  days, 
declaring  that  the  little  walk  had  done 
him  a  world  of  good. 

Aunt  May  declined  an  invitation  to 
eat,  and  called  attention  to  the  beautiful 
flowers  Fawn  had  sent  to  the  invalid  and 
his  associates. 

"Yes,  Aunt  May,"  said  Carl,  "and  isn't 
it  lovely  tlip.t  Digit  and  Jem  are  going  to 
a  party  tomorrow  evening,  in  that  pretty, 
pleasant  home  where  they  grow  so  many 
flowers?" 

"Indeed  it  is!"  said  May, "and  it  is  still 
more  lovely  that  Carl  is  going,  too." 

"No!"'  said  Carl,  "Ted  couldn't  be  left 
alone,  and  I  shall  have  to  work." 

"Your    work    will     not    suffer    for   one 


evening,  my  little  man,"  said  Aunt  May. 
"And  I  want  an  evening  with  Ted,  so  I'll 
come  and  stay  with  him  while  the  three 
of  you  go  to  the  party. 

"That'll  suit  me  fine!"  said  Ted. 

"And  Digit,"  Aunt  May  went  on,  "now 
you've  finished  your  supper,  you  can  go 
part  way  home  with  me,  as  you  agreed." 

It  was  growing  late,  so  the  maiden 
and  the  boy  walked  rapidly,  and  soon 
stood  again  at  the  Lotzie's  gate.  At  Dig- 
it's request.  May  went  in  with  him,  and 
they  soon  learned  that  for  a  few  days  the 
Lotzies  would  be  very  glad  to  get  help 
in  their  gardens  and  among  their  house 
plants.  They  were  later  than  usual  with 
some  of  their  transplanting  and  other 
things,  and  a  bright  spell  of  weather  just 
then,  made  them  anxious  to  get  a  great 
deal  done  in  a  short  time. 

Jem  was  mentioned,  and  Digit  was 
told  to  get  him  to  come  to  work  the  next 
day  also,  if  he  could.  They  were  each 
to  have  two  dollars  a  day,  in  cash,  and 
their  board,  if  they  woiild  work  diligently 
and  be  interested  in  getting  done  what 
must  be  done  as  soon  as  possible. 

Aunt  May  gave  Digit  a  few  more 
helpful  and  encouraging  hints  as  they 
parted,  and  each  went  home  well  satis- 
fied with  what  had  been  accomplished. 

Early  next  morning.  Digit  and  Jem 
both  appeared  at  the  home  of  Judge 
Lotzie,  and  both  showed  willingness  and 
earnestness  in  all  they  were  given  to  do, 
so  they  got  on  well  all  day,  and  gratefully 
received  their  wages  at  five  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  when  they  finished  work  and 
had  supper. 

They  were  very  tired,  but  they  had 
seen,  and  had  even  been  called  to  help  in 
arrangements  for  the  party,  and  they 
were  too  much  animated  over  that  to 
give  way  to  weariness. 

It  did  not  take  them  long  to  get  home 
and  ready  to  go  back  again  with  Carl. 
Aunt    May   was    on    hand,   prepared  to 
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entertain  Ted,  so  the  three  young  boys 
went  gaily  off  to  "have  a  good  time, "  as 
Aunt  May  told  them  to  do. 

Then  May  settled  herself  to  have  a  talk 
with  Ted.  She  first  cautiously  portrayed 
to  him,  as  she  had  done  to  Digit,  that  it 
was  neither  right  nor  manly  for  one  per- 
son, when  able  to  work,  to  be  hoiased  and 
fed  from  the  industry  and  liberality  of 
another.  That  all  should  labor  for  the 
good  of  the  world,  not  for  self  only. 

She  soon  found  that  she  had  touched  a 
chord  in  Teddy's  heart  that  had  never 
before  been  sounded,  and  he  was  deeply 
moved.  He  confessed  that  he  was  much 
ashamed  of  the  idleness'  he  had  been 
given  to,  and  hoped  in  all  sincerity  that 
he  would  soon  be  able  to  find  suitable  em- 
ployment, and  to  recompense,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  whom  he  had  wronged  by  his 
slothfulness.  Jemmy,  he  said,  would  al- 
ways be  too  delicate  to  work  much,  and 
he  would  naturally  have  to  work  for  the 
support  of  his  brother  as  well  as  himself. 
May  carefully  explained  to  Teddy,  then, 
the  plan  she  had  already  settled  so  satis- 
factorily with  Digit,  in  which,  with  the 
consent  of  all  concerned,  Digit  was  to 
take  Ted  home  with  him,  and  they  two 
were  to  be  like  brothers,  while  Carl  and 
Jem  were  to  continue  on  living  together 
and  caring  for  each  other. 

This  suggestion  proved  too  much  for 
Ted  in  his  already  mellowed  condition. 
The  thought  of  parting  with  his  little 
brother,  harshly  and  cruelly  as  he  had 
often  treated  him,  struck  deeply,  even  to 
his  heart's  core,  and  throwing  himself 
upon  the  bed,  he  gave  way  to  a  spell  of 
bitter  weeping. 

Aunt  May  soothed  him  tendeily, 
praised  him  for  his  large-heartedness, 
which  she  said  she  had  always  believed 
in,  but  did  not  give  up  urging  the  plan 
she  felt  certain  would  be  best  for  the  four 
boys  to  work  out. 

And  after  a  while  Ted  agreed  to  it,  say- 


ing that  if.  as  she  thought,  it  would  be 
best  for  Jemmy,  and  he  believed  it 
would,  he  should  leave  it  so,  and  never 
say  one  word  against  it. 

"Does  Jemmy  know  of  the  arrange- 
ment?" he  asked  rather  sadly. 

"No,"  answered  May.  "I  have  spoken 
of  it  to  Digit  only,  and  was  to  talk  to  you 
next,  and  you  being  willing,  Carl  and 
Jem  were  last  to  be  consulted," 

"It  will  be  all  right  with  both  of  them, 
we  may  be  sure,"  said  Ted,  "They  think 
everything  of  each  other,  and  will  always 
get  along  well  together.  I  don't  believe  I 
could  think  of  leaving  Jem  to  anyone 
else's  care  only  Carl's." 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted 
by  the  return  of  the  party  goers. 

And  how  they  told  over  and  over  what 
a  splendid  time  they  had  all  enjoyed. 

The  party  had  been  given  now  instead 
of  later,  because  a  little  friend  who  had 
been  visiting  Fawn,  was  going  to  leave 
for  home  the  next  day.  Jem  had  sung 
sweeter  than  ever  in  his  life  before,  and 
everyone  was  charmed  with  him.  Polly 
Rafton  had  been  so  extra  kind  to  Digit 
that  he  almost  wished  he  was  going  to 
stay  in  Berryville  for  Christmas,  and 
would  do  so  only  for  the  loneliness  of  his 
mother  if  he  should. 

Aunt  May  said  Ted  would  be  tired  out 
with  so  much  talk.  Carl  and  Jem  could 
walk  home  with  her,  and  Ted  and  Digit 
could  talk  over  the  new  plan  now,  but 
Ted  must  get  into  bed.  where  he  coiild  be 
resting. 

(to  be  continued.) 

L.  L.  G.  R. 
0 

THE   LETTER-BOX. 
From  Over  the  Sea. 

Edward  Street,  Burnie, 

T.\SMANIA. 

President  Duckworth  and  his  wife  were 
at  our  place  last  Wednesday,  and  he  said 
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that  a  letter  from  Tasmania  would  interest 
the  Saints  in  America.  We  are  the  only 
Latter-day  Saints  about  here,  the  nearest 
are  one  hundred  and  eleven  miles  away. 
We  lived  in  Sydney  about  five  years  ago. 
About  three  minutes  walk  brings  us  on  to 
a  beautiful  beach,  and  in  the  summer 
time  we  have  lots  of  fun.  Elder  Duck- 
worth left  us  two  of  the  Juvenile  In- 
structors and  I  think  they  are  very  nice 
books.  I  read  the  two  parts,  of  the  story, 
"The  Boy  Shoemaker  of  Berryviile,"  and 
I  am  very  sorry  I  cannot  gat  the  other 
parts.  I  hope  you  will  put  my  little  letter 
in  print.     Thanking  you  very  much. 

Roy  Innis. 
P.  S.     Do  any  other  little  Saints  save 
up  pictorial  post  cards?  I  do,  and  I  would 
like  you  to  send  me  one,  as  I  have  not  got 
any  from  America.  R.  I. 

ANSWER. 

Dear  Eoy:  —  Your  interesting  little 
letter  at  last  finds  place  in  the  Letter-box. 
I  take  pleasure  in  sending  you  two  picture 
post  cards  from  Salt  Lake,  which  I  hope 
you  will  like.  Some  of  our  little  friends 
may  notice  your  request,  and  send  you 
cards  from  other  places.  We  shall  be 
pleased  to  learn  more  of  your  country  and 
its  inhabitants,  especially  the  children 
there.  With  kind  love  to  yourself.  Presi- 
dent Duckworth  and  wife,  and  all  our  peo- 
ple in  Tasmania,  I  am  sincerely  your 
friend, 

L.  L.  Greene  Richards. 


grave  was  lined  wilh  brick  and  plastered 
white.  She  was  a  good  woman  and  we 
all  miss  her  very  much.  I  hope  we  shall 
all  be  good  to  her  little  children.  My 
papa  died  when  I  was  eighteen  months 
old.  Mama  has  been  sick  all  summer.  I 
am  nine  years  old. 

Hattie  Vilate  Roberts. 


Badly  Hurt. 

Tropic,  Utah. 
My  aunt  takes  the  Juvenile  and  I  love 
to  read  it.  Sister  Sarah  Ahlstrom  is  our 
Primary  President,  and  my  mama  is  First 
Counselor.  I  love  my  teachers  in  Sunday 
School  and  Primary.  I  am  ten  years  old 
now.  When  I  was  two  years  old  I  had 
my  feet  mashed  quite  badly,  by  a  wagon 
running  over  me. 

Tabitha  Adair. 

Will  Tabitha  please  tell  us  something 
about  Tropic,  the  place  she  lives  in,  and 
whether  she  is  still  afflicted  from  the  hurt 
which  her  feet  received? 

Ed. 

Three  Letters  from  Summit, 

Upton,  Summit  Co.,  Utah. 
I  have  never  written  to  the  Letter- Box, 
and  I  thought  I  would  write  a  few  lines. 
I  have  a  gray  horse  and  his  name  is 
Bollie.  I  have  to  ride  him  after  the  cows 
and  horses.  My  papa  is  the  mail  carrier 
here.     I  am  twelve  years  old. 

Lessie  Ray  Fewkes. 


A   Fatal  Accident. 

Fruitland,  N.  M. 
I  will  tell  you  of  a  sad  accident  that 
happened  here.  Sister  Mary  Taylor  was 
coming  from  Kirtland  to  Fruitland. 
While  the  team  was  coming  down  a  hill 
the  neck-yoke  came  down.  Sister  Taylor 
was  thrown  from  the  carriage  on  her 
head.     She  only  lived  a  little  while.    Her 


This  is  my  first  letter.  We  live  just 
across  the  road  from  the  meetinghouse,  so 
I  almost  always  go  to  Sunday  School  and 
Primary.  Mama  is  my  Sunday  School 
teacher.  I  have  a  horse  and  saddle.  We 
take  the  Juvenile  Instructor  and  I 
love  to  have  mama  read  to  me  from  it. 
Papa  moved  our  house  two  years  ago.     It 


im 
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looked  very  funny  to  see  a  house  move.   I 
am  i)  years  old. 

Clifford  Johnston. 


I  have  been  thinking  about  writing  to 
the  Letter-box  for  a  long  time.  I  enjoy 
reading  the  little  letters  very  much.  We 
live  three  miles  from  our  Sunday  School. 
I  like  to  go,  and  I  like  my  teachers.  My 
ma  has  been  very  sick  with  rheumatism. 
We  called  the  elders  in,  they  administer- 
ed to  her,  and  she  is  getting  along  all 
right.     I  am  ten  years  old. 

Leverny  Fewkes. 


very  much.  Our  ward,  Pine  Grove,  is  small 
but  it  is  growing.  Cecil  Boswell, 

A  Good  Memory  Gem. 

Salem,  Idaho. 
I  am  eight  years  old.  I  go  to  Sunday 
School  and  Primary  and  Religion  class. 
We  are  building  a  new  meetinghouse.  I 
go  to  day  school.  ( )ur  teachers  are  very 
good.  Here  are  some  lines  that  I  like. 
"Little  deeds  of  kindnes.s, 

Little  words  of  love, 
Help  to  make  earth  happy, 
Like  the  Heaven  above." 

Andrew  M.  Anderson, 


Answer  and  Charade. 

Sharon,  Idaho. 

Dear  Susannah: — I  have  been  inter- 
ested in  your  charade  that  was  in  the 
Juvenile  for  Oct.  15,  and  have  found 
pleasure  in  working  out  the  answer  to  it. 
I  think  the  name  of  your  "great  naval 
hero"  is  John  Paul  Jones.  I  have  a  cha- 
rade, too,  for  some  of  the  children  to 
guess.     Here  it  is. 

I  am  composed  of  twelve  letters. 

My  1,  11,  2,  12  is  something  we  all 
should  do. 

My  8,  II,  10  is  something  most  farmer's 
raise. 

My  3,  4,5,  6,  7  is  something  a  boy  loves 
to  play. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  an  orator  in 
the  time  of  the  American  Revolution. 
LiBBiE  Neibour, 
Age  12  years. 

Why  not  Subsctibe? 

Pine  Grove,  Elgin,  Oregon. 
We  do  not  take  the  Juvenile,  but  I 
have  read  some  of  the  little  letters,  and 
like  them  very  much.  On  the  first  of 
October  we  had  a  Primary  and  a  Young 
Ladies'  Association  organized  here.  I  at- 
tend the  meetings  of  both  and  enjoy  them 


THE  HOUSE  IN  THE  ORCHARD. 

In  a  corner  of  the  orchard. 

High  up  in  an  apple  tree, 
There  is  a  tiny  house  now  vacant. 

Where  once  dwelt  birdies  wee. 

When  the  tree  was  bright  with  blossoms, 

There  came  to  it  one  day 
Two  happy,  sweet-voiced  lovers, 

To  pass  the  summer  away. 

By  them  was  the  house  there  builded — 

A  model  little  nest; 
And  in  a  few  short  weeks  the  pair 

Were  with  three  babies  blest. 

These  lovers  were  then  as  happy 

As  birdies  e'er  can  be, 
Until  their  babes  grew  old  enough 

To  hop  about  the  tree. 

The  parents  then  grew  frightened, 
And  told  their  children  small 

If  birdies  left  home  too  early. 
That  evil  would  them  befall. 

The  babes  heeded  not  the  warning, 
The  world  to  them  looked  so  fair. 

The  parent  birds  returned  one  night, 
And  found  them  no  longer  there. 

They  franticly  searched  and  called  them; 

But  their  search  was  all  in  vain; 
The  children  who  disobeyed  them 

They  never  saw  again. 

And  so  the  house  in  the  orchard, 

High  up  in  the  apple  tree. 
Is  left  alone— deserted — 

A  lesson  for  you  and  me 

Grace  Ingles  Frost. 


WE'RE  READY 


Rings 

Walch  Fobs 
Cuflf  Links 


With  a  very  large  and  beautiful  assortment  of  gifts  for  young  and  old  folks. 

Watches  Diamonds  Scarf  Pins  Lockets 

Bracelets  Hat  Pins  Nail  Files  Neck  Chains 

Watch  Chains      Stamp  Boxes     Match  Boxes       Gold  Pens 

It's  not  a  bit  too  early  to  think  of  Christmas.  Make  your  selection* 
now  while  the  assortment  is  fresh  and  complete.  Leave  a  small  deposit  on 
your  purchase  and  we  will  hold  the  goods  uatil  you  call  for  them. 

JOHN  DAYNES  &  SONS 

JEWELERS  AND  OPTICIANS  26  MAIN  STREET 


-QO  TO- 


Bennett  Glass  &Pilt)t  Go. 

SALT  UKE  CITY, 

For  what  informatiea 
you  want  about 

GLASS  AND    PAINT. 

Send  them  your  orders  and 
you  will  be  pleased  with  their 
me^od  of  doing  businesa. 

YOU  WILL  GET  SATISFACTION. 


.THE. 


DeBonzek  EngraYipg  Company, 

27,  29  West  South  Temple  St. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY,  -         UTAH. 


SNOW  IS  COMING 

So  be  prepared  for  it  and  buy 
from  us  your  woolen  goods.  We 
carry  the  best  at  the  lowest  prices. 

WOOL  UNDERWEAR, 
WOOL  SWEATERS, 
WOOL  HOSIERY, 

WOOL  BLANKETS, 
WOOL  GLOVES, 

WOOL  SHAWLS. 

Come  and  select  one  of  our  nice 
patterns  and  we  will  make  a  suit 
to  fit  you. 


CUTLER  BROS.  CO. 


T&ke  till    iipi|l.fy,[i|||       Far 

IsrtkPulfle 
Coist  Piiits: 

Portland  Spokaae 

Seattle  Tacona 

The  Shortest,  Quickest,  Safest. 
Elegant  Equipment 

DOUBLE  DAILY  TRAIB  SERIICB 

BBTStBBSN 

SALT  LAKE  AID  POBTLAIB 

T.M.ScBTMikCHBB    D.E.Bttblbt    D.^SvuaeiB 
TraiSe  Uanager        G.P.&T.A.       A.S.P.AV.A. 
SKLT  L.RKB  CITV,  UXHH 


Brand  New  Organ 

$39. 


00 

100 


ae  MAIM  STREET, 


Salt  Lake  CItv 


Send  for 
Catalogue 

and 

Descriptive 
Circular 


Warranted 

for  Ten 

Years 


As  good  as 
you  can 
buy  any- 
where else 
for  $75.00 


A    NEW   DEPARTMeNT    IN   OUR    BUSINESS 

CLAYTON   MUSIC   CO. 

Leading  Hnsic  Dealers. 

109-11-13  S.  Main  St.,   Salt  Lake  City.Utah 
EVERYTHINa  KNOWN  IN  MUSIC. 


fl  SEflSONflBLE  SUBJECT. 

Look:  after  your  Winter  Wants 
In  Bedding Do  it  Now   .... 

Never  such  a  showing  as  this  store  has  in  bedding  of  every  kind.-  It  is  one  of  the 
many  departments  that  we  pride  ourselves  in.  Complete  in  every  detail.  Ready  to 
care  for  your  every  want  in  bedding  of  the  best  kind.    Salt  Lake  agency  for 

TI16  Only  Genolne  Osiermoor  Mauress. 

Any  other  offering  in  Salt  Lake  under  the  name  Ostermoor  is  an  imitation. 

H.  Dinwoodey  Furniture  Co. 


"•^""■RAILROAD 


The  only  tranecontinental  line  passing 
directly  through  quaint  and  picturesque 
Salt  Lake  City.  A  stop-over  is  allowed  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  beautiful  Glenwood,  Colo- 
rado Springs  or  Denyer  on  all  olaeses  of 
tickets  on  application  to  the  train  con- 
ductor. 

Scenery  unequaled  in  the  world. 
I.  A.  Burton,  Gen.  Agt. 


The  Best  Line 


To  all  points  in  Utah  and 
Nevada,     Tintic,    Prov 
Frisco,  Caliente  and  in- 
termediate x>ointB. 

SALT  LAKE  ROUTE 


t.W.«ILLEn,6.P.A. 
las  AnialM. 


J.  L.  MOORE,  D.P.A. 
Salt  Uke  Otr. 


A  NEW  BOOK 

"One  Hundred  Years  of  Mormonism' 

1606-1906 


A  Complete  History  of  the  Church  in  one  Volumo 
of  350  pages,  by  John  Henry  Lvaos, 

Instructor  of  Churcli  History  L.  D.  8.  Uni- 
versity. 

SALT  LAKE  CITT,    UTAH. 


Original  grouping  of  material — Writ- 
ten in  an  attractive  style — Has  been 
endorsed  by  the  General  Board  of  Sun- 
day Schools — An  excellent  book  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  Missionaries  and 
young  men  and  women  generally. 

A  Striking  Centennial  Work 

Will  be  out  November  15. 

Cloth  -  -  '        -  S1.50 

Half  Leather        -  -       -         $2.00 

Send  Orders  to 

Deseret  Sunday  School  Union. 


